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Art. 1—PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND CULTURE. 


A SHORT while ago a friend in an eastern country asked 
me what part libraries played in the cultural development 
of Great Britain. He was aware of the extensive facilities 
provided for the British public and wished his own country 
to follow suit. 

The first thing to be considered was the meaning of 
‘ cultural development.’ Culture, as will be clear to anyone 
who has read the observations of that fine poet and dis- 
tinguished man of letters Mr T. S. Eliot, is a difficult word 
to define. In fact, I am almost inclined to take refuge in 
the old dictum—‘ Omnis definitio periculosa est ’—and 
give it up. The word is of Latin origin and is, of course, 
a metaphor from the cultivation of the soil. For instance, 
the mind of a child is held to be capable of cultivation by 
its parents and teachers, just as the soil is tilled and sown 
and tended by a farmer. And when we describe a person 
as cultured or cultivated, the words mean much the same 
thing—we usually have in mind someone who is well 
versed in the history, literature, and art of his own country 
and, it is hoped, that of other countries as well, for a 
culture that is sealed off and isolated from others soon 
becomes sterile. But should our estimate of the state of a 
country’s culture depend upon the number of its inhabitants 
who answer to that description of the cultured or cultivated 
man? Does culture mean mainly an acquaintance with 
the accumulated wisdom of the past and, in Matthew 
Arnold’s words, ‘ With the best that has been thought and 
said in the world ’ ? 

I think that such a view would be mistaken, for it 
might confine the term to scholarship and learning, and I 
should not be disposed to describe one country as more 


cultured than another merely because it possessed more 
Vol. 293.—No. 604. 
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Bachelors of Art to the acre. Bookishness is not culture, and 
we have, all of us, at some time or another met scholars 
whose culture was greatly inferior to their knowledge. 

The culture of a country is something very much wider 
and deeper. It is the product of ages to which countless 
generations have contributed. Apart from literature and 
the arts, it comprises laws, customs, habits and manners, 
dress and jewellery, food and diet, furniture, fabrics, 
sports, games and recreations. 

For example, the ordinary mode of greeting in India 
and Ceylon, which is performed by raising the hands nearly 
to the level of the chin and placing the palms together in 
an attitude of prayer, has a cultural significance. It 
means, so I am informed, ‘I worship the divine spirit 
that is within you.’ And the designer of the saree—the 
most becoming and beautiful of the manifold varieties of 
female adornment—made a notable contribution to the 
culture of the East. No one could give an adequate 
account of the culture of France without some reference 
to her cuisine, or of the culture of England without 
mentioning cricket and football and fox-hunting. 

But I have left out two important elements; one of 
them is language. ‘ For the transmission of a country’s 
culture,’ says Eliot, ‘and peculiar way of thinking, feeling 
and behaving, and for its maintenance, there is no safe- 
guard more reliable than its language.’ And the other 
and more important is religion. To quote Eliot again, ‘ No 
culture has spread or developed except together with a 
religion.’ And he goes on to ask whether what we call 
the culture and what we call the religion of a people are 
not different aspects of the same thing: ‘ When a people 
defends its religion it is defending its culture.’ Even if 
we were to limit our definition of culture to the arts, poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, dancing, and architecture—and 
such a limitation is not uncommon—vwe should find that 
every one of them in every land from time immemorial 
has been linked with and inspired by religion. 

For example, we have the incomparable beauty of the 
figures in stone, marble, and bronze of the gods and god- 
desses of ancient Greece, the Sivas and Buddhas of the 
East, the Christs and Madonnas in the mosaics of Byzan- 
tium and the paintings of Italy, the Gregorian chants of the 
Christian Church, the graceful devotion of the dances of 
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India, the early hymns of the Orient, and the ethereal 
loveliness of the temples and cathedrals which have been 
built for the worship and veneration of the divine. 

But I fear that, in the West at any rate, religion and 
the arts no longer walk hand in hand. Eliot thinks that 
the standards of culture in that hemisphere are lower to-day 
than they were fifty years ago, and, if he is right, the 
decline of the influence and inspiration of religion may be a 
potent cause. Perhaps those who are striving to develop 
the culture of a country will bear that in mind. 

And what is meant by cultural development? Does it 
mean the expansion and diffusion or the refinement and 
improvement of culture, or both ? Will cultural develop- 
ment be qualitative as well as quantitative ? 

The spreading of culture, so far as that can be deliber- 
ately achieved, is usually presumed to be one of the 
functions of education and to call for increased literacy 
amongst the population, the imparting of knowledge, and 
the stimulation and training of artistic aptitude, and so 
forth. If that effort is successful, the general range of 
culture in the limited sense of that word will expand. But 
to raise the quality of culture, most if not all countries 
have, in the past, relied upon a comparatively small section 
of the people—an élite—often, though by no means 
always, drawn from the upper classes, whose intellectual 
and artistic gifts and good breeding, manners, background, 
and civilised behaviour set standards which, in due course, 
the rest of the people endeavour to follow and imitate. 

Culture is, in fact, almost synonymous with civilisation. 
It is a way of life which, apart from literature and art, 
includes such things as hygiene and sanitation, the care of 
personal appearance, bodily fitness and cleanliness. There 
may be some exaggeration in the old saying that ‘ cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,’ but it is not far from it. Perhaps 
Eliot is right in detecting a deterioration in Western 
standards of culture during the last fifty years, but that 
does not, in my opinion, apply to physical culture, which is 
certainly a part of cultural development. There has been 
a remarkable advance in physical culture during the last 
half-century, after a long and dismal decline from the high 
standards evolved by ancient Greece and Rome. What- 
ever may have happened to ‘ Mousike,’ ‘Gymnastike’ 
seems to be recovering. 
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In my early days it was unusual to find more than one 
bathroom even in a large country house, and one bath a 
week was often considered to be quite adequate. Such 
parsimony nowadays would attract unfavourable comment 
from all classes, and not only from the well-to-do. 

And as regards good manners, I am by no means sure 
that the so-called upper classes still provide the leadership, 
and I am inclined to think that, in Great Britain and else- 
where, more politeness and consideration for others are to 
be found among the peasants and villagers in the country- 
side than among the sophisticated inhabitants of the towns 
and cities. 

But be that as it may, my general conclusion is that 
the cultural development of a country comprehends all 
the activities, tastes, and habits of its people; in short, 
culture is their way of life. And we should learn far more 
about the history of a country, if it were written on the 
lines of Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘ Social History of 
England,’ than from the recording of its dynasties, govern- 
ments, wars, and conquests. 

But to write such a history would be impossible if there 
were no records of the lives and customs and occupations 
of the people. In preserving such records, libraries have 
preserved the knowledge of the cultural past and, for that 
reason alone, will have a profound influence upon the 
cultural present and future. 

The library, or at any rate the public library, is a very 
ancient institution, for it is a deeply rooted human instinct 
to keep records and documents. It would take a volume 
to illustrate that, but perhaps a few instances will not be 
out of place here. 

The British Museum contains a large part of the library 
of Assur-Bani-Pal, who reigned over the Assyrians at 
Nineveh in the seventh century B.c. Apart from the many 
thousands of clay tablets and cylinders recording the 
triumphs of this king, his laws and decrees, lists of gods and 
temple offerings, and commercial documents, there is a 
considerable quantity of literature, poetry and prose, 
which was almost certainly available to the scholars and 
men of learning of those days. 

The existence about the same time of similar libraries 
in China and Egypt is well authenticated, though they have 
perished, but the tradition persisted, for Egypt some four 
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hundred years after the fall of Nineveh was still renowned 
for possessing two of the most celebrated libraries in the 
world. The library established in Alexandria in 285 B.c. 
by the King of Egypt, Ptolemy II, was, according to 
Strabo, a vast establishment in the precincts of the royal 
palace, where men of letters used to meet and dine together ; 
it must have been something like a university. The second 
library—it was called the daughter of the first—was also 


established in Alexandria by the same king, in the temple 
of Serapis. 


About one hundred years later Eumenes II, the King 
of Pergamum, a city about fifty miles north of Smyrna, in 
Turkey, established another library. It was obviously 
intended for the public, for Vitruvius says that he built it 
‘in communem delectationem’: for the delight of the 
world at large—a good motto for a modern library. This 
library soon began to rival the libraries of Alexandria, for 
Eumenes was an enthusiastic collector of books. The 
King of Egypt at that time was so much exasperated by 
this competition that he endeavoured to cripple the efforts 
of his rival by prohibiting the export of papyrus, of which 
Egypt had a monopoly. Eumenes defeated this scheme by 
resorting to parchment; there is nearly always a way 
round an economic sanction. 

In 133 B.c. the last of the descendants of Eumenes 
bequeathed the city of Pergamum and its library to Rome, 
and nearly one hundred years later Mark Antony is reported 
to have made Cleopatra a present of its 200,000 volumes. 
This was one of the war crimes charged against him—a 
very serious one. 

It is possible that the bequest of this library planted 
among the Romans the taste for collecting books. Asinius 
Pollio, a friend of Virgil and Horace, devoted the spoils of 
his Illyrian campaign to the building of a public library, 
and Pliny says that he was the first to make men’s talents 
public property—‘ Ingenia hominum rem publicam fecit.’ 

His work was carried on by Augustus, and by the time 
of Trajan, one hundred years later, twenty-six public 
libraries had been founded. But long before Trajan’s 
time private libraries had become so fashionable in the 
houses of the rich that Seneca declared that books were not 
being bought for the sake of learning but for show, not as 
instruments of study but as ornaments for the dining-room. 
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It is strange, however, that in ancient Greece during 
the heyday of Hellenic civilisation in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. there is no record of the existence of a public 
library, and yet it was during those two centuries that the 
literature and art of that country reached a pinnacle of 
excellence that has never been surpassed. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that, however much public libraries 
may have contributed to the development of culture else- 
where, their contribution to the culture of ancient Greece 
was negligible. 

Nor is there’ much evidence of private libraries, though 
it is almost inconceivable that in a city like Athens, the 
home of so many cultivated men, nobody had a collection 
of books ; but references to anything of the sort are very 
scanty. Strabo has preserved a tradition that Aristotle 
was the first Greek to make a collection of books and that 
he taught the King of Egypt how to arrange his library. 
There was no public library in Athens until the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Hadrian in the early part of the second 
century A.D. 

A possible explanation of the lack of public libraries 
in Greece is the almost complete absence of a priestly caste. 
In early times the usual repositories of written documents 
were palaces and temples, and in all civilisations priests 
have been par excellence the learned class. The kings were 
the patrons of literature and art and palaces and temples 
were thought to offer greater security. But Greece was a 
country of small city states ; there were no great potentates 
nor was there any organised community of priests, perhaps 
because the critical temperament of the Greeks was in- 
compatible with the growth of such an organisation. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious from what the Greeks achieved 
that public libraries were not essential to the development 
of an exceedingly fine literary and artistic culture. 

And the Greeks may have been saved from the obscur- 
antism with which in some countries in both ancient and 
modern times the priesthood treated the documents en- 
trusted to its care. In some civilisations the scriptures 
and sacred writings, which often formed the bulk of the 
libraries, were invested with a halo of mysticism and magic. 
They were expounded only in the temples and were not 
translated or circulated to the laity by their jealous 
guardians. Even in England it is only a little more than 
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three hundred years since the Latin Vulgate was super- 
seded by the authorised English version of the Bible. 

Nevertheless, we should do well to remember that it is 
to the priesthood that most of the libraries or, at any rate, 
the manuscripts of Greek and Roman literature owe their 
survival during the Dark Ages that followed the fall of 
Rome, when the Goths and Huns and Vandals destroyed 
many of the treasures of Western art and literature. For 
it was the Church that carried on the policy of the Roman 
emperors, and Western civilisation owes an incalculable 
debt of gratitude to the monasteries for preserving so much 
of its cultural past. 

To narrate the history of the public library from the 
end of the Dark Ages to the present day—the effect of the 
destruction of the monasteries at the time of the Reforma- 
tion and the dispersal of their contents, the collections made 
by the Renaissance popes and princes and private collectors 
such as Sir Robert Cotton, the libraries founded by 
Universities like Oxford and Upsala and by the British 
Museum in 1753—is far beyond the scope of this article, 
and I will jump the centuries to present-day Britain. 

As a result of the Public Libraries Act of 1852 and 
subsequent legislation, the facilities of a public library are 
available to almost one hundred per cent. of the population 
of Britain. Nearly every public library operates on the 
‘open access’ principle. Readers can go to the shelves 
and choose their own books, but most of the library staff 
are specially trained to assist them in their choice. I 
velieve that about 25 per cent. of the population of England 
and Wales are registered as regular borrowers, and that 
more than six books per head of the population are borrowed 
annually for home reading, though librarians complain that 
in many libraries to-day, entertainment literature has 
almost crowded out reading of a more purposive character. 

What has been the effect of this remarkable expansion 
of public libraries on the cultural development of Britain ? 
I know of no yardstick by which that can be measured, but 
when, as in Britain, it is the policy of the country that every 
citizen should learn to read, it is not unduly optimistic to 
expect that a public which has acquired and can satisfy a 
taste for reading books will make more cultural progress 
than a public which only relies upon newspapers and 
magazines. For that reason alone, libraries should be 
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made available to the community wherever possible. It is 
true that Professor Trevelyan has written in another book, 
‘England under Queen Anne,’ that ‘The eighteenth 
century, in spite of its educational defects, produced a 
larger number of remarkable and original men from among 
those who passed through its schools than our highly 
educated and over-regulated age is able todo.’ There were 
no public libraries in those days, and it is possible that in a 
modern State the expense and difficulty involved in the 
endeavour to give to every one of its citizens an equal 
educational opportunity may, for the time being, level 
down instead of levelling up. The German philosopher 
Nietzsche said that everybody being allowed to read ruined, 
in the long run, not only writing but reading. But we 
neither can nor should reverse engines now, nor should we 
endorse the dictum of Bernard de Mandeville that ‘ Educa- 
tion in reading, writing and arithmetic incapacitates the 
children of the poor ever after for downright labour.’ He 
wrote that in the reign of Queen Anne, and it is good to 
know that when his book was published the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex declared it to be a nuisance. 

We are told that more than a century later Lord 
Melbourne remarked to Queen Victoria, ‘I do not know 
why there is all this fuss about education. None of the 
Paget family can read or write and they do very well,’ but 
it is difficult to believe that he meant it seriously. 

We should, however, be aware of a problem that is 
likely to confront the world for many years to come, 
namely, as Berdyaeff pointed out some thirty years ago, 
how to neutralise the danger to qualitative culture that may 
arise from the rapidly growing number and influence of semi- 
educated people. That danger was noted by a statesman 
in the reign of King Charles II, the Marquess of Halifax, 
who wrote, ‘ Nothing disturbs the Commonwealth so much 
as half-learned men ; downright ignorance is much to be 
preferred before restless, conceited knowledge.’ We are 
often told that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
though it is really only dangerous to those who do not know 
how little their knowledge is. But mass education is 
likely to increase the number of such people, and the 
political and social results may for a long time be embar- 
rassing. That is why I asked, at the beginning of this article, 
whether cultural development would be qualitative as well 
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as quantitative. Time alone will show. At the present 
moment for various reasons, mostly, I think, economic, 
the majority of the inhabitants of every country in the 
world are intellectually immature, but that is no reason 
why the task of educating them to greater maturity should 
be abandoned. I am confident that the public library will 
be an important factor in the accomplishment of that task 
for, apart from helping to preserve the national culture, it 
can do a great deal to ensure that, in the words of Professor 
Sir Ernest Barker : ‘ Culture should not belong only to the 
cultured, but should be spread amongst the people in 
widest commonalty.’ 


SOULBURY. 
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Art. 2—THE RISE AND FALL OF MUSSOLINI. 


MUSSOLINI was killed at the age of sixty-two by Italian 
partisans of the Resistance just ten years ago—on April 
28, 1945. It has become fashionable to write him down 
as a political mountebank, a megalomaniac, an exhibitionist, 
a mouther of phrases, a ‘Sawdust Cesar,’ a frenzied 
libertine. Each taunt contains a patch of truth, but 
taken together without consideration of the man’s abilities, 
they add up to a stupid distortion of the statesman who 
raised Italy to a position in world affairs which she had 
never enjoyed in modern times and which only his own 
ultimate folly destroyed. 

The village boy who was to be a far more powerful 
person in the land than his sovereign was born in Forli di 
Romagna, the son of a blacksmith, who studied Marx and 
read Machiavelli aloud to his two sons. Benito soon 
became a voracious reader himself, proceeding from Marx 
to Nietzsche and Schopenhauer ; and was trained to be a 
teacher. When he passed out of the training college he 
headed the list in history, Italian literature, and in singing. 
‘ At nineteen,’ he once said to Ludwig, ‘ one writes poetry 
and wants to challenge the world.’ He was always on 
the move. Between 1902 and 1904 he was in Switzerland 
—a casual labourer, who contributed to the Socialist Press, 
who learned to face destitution, who was twice imprisoned, 
who harangued his fellow-workmen and seduced young 
women. But he never seems to have regarded himself 
as belonging to the proletariat. He was an intellectual. 
He was born to lead. He had all the neurotic’s urge to 
assert himself. In the meantime he was careless about 
his dress and neglected to shave. When he returned to 
his native village his distraught countenance, blazing eyes, 
and wild speeches earned him the nickname of ‘ the lunatic.’ 
Many of the greatest have been so described. 

He was still sowing his wild oats, morally and politi- 
cally, when—politically at least—the First World War 
shocked him into a complete reconsideration of his views. 
With the rest of the Socialist Party he at first strongly 
favoured neutrality. The Party had opposed Giolitti’s in- 
vasion of Tripoli in 1911—-when Mussolini had been as anti- 
imperialist as anybody—and now it refused to entertain the 
idea of a war, especially when Biilow and other eminent 
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emissaries came to Rome from Germany and Austria and 
let it be known that Italy would be given satisfaction in the 
Trentino and along the Adriatic without having to fight 
for it. In 1911 Mussolini had been arrested for the fierceness 
of his anti-militarism ; now he proved the rightness of his 
estimate of himself when he wrote in his autobiography 
while serving the prison sentence, ‘ I suffer from a ferment 
of restlessness. I have an unsettled, untamed tempera- 
ment, which is the slave of popularity.’ On July 29, 
1914, he was advocating ‘absolute neutrality.’ By October 
he came out boldly in favour of intervention. He gave 
up the editorship of ‘ Avanti,’ and founded an inter- 
ventionist newspaper ‘ Popolo d'Italia,’ declaring in its 
first number ‘I am forced to utter loudly and clearly the 
fearful and fascinating word waR.’ So loudly and clearly 
did he agitate in favour of war that he was again arrested 
—for the opposite reason of his arrest three years earlier. 
Rome was the centre of an exciting intrigue between 
Giolitti and the Central Powers which all but brought 
Italy in on their side. The people, however, moved by 
Mussolini’s pen, d’Annunzio’s voice, and the brutalities of 
the German army in Belgium, remained faithfully to the 
traditional friendship of England and Italy. Mussolini 
himself seems to have been prompted to his volte-face by 
@ growing conviction that he was born to lead Italy to 
greatness and that ‘impotent neutrality’ was an un- 
worthy part to play. 

Although as an editor he could have obtained exemp- 
tion from military service he went to the front, fought well, 
was injured in a bomb accident and incapacitated from 
further soldiering. The variegated story of his relations 
with his sovereign began when he was visited by Victor 
Emmanuel in a military hospital. 

By 1917 the Italian people were weary of the war. 
Their lassitude was partly responsible for the defeat of 
Caporetto, and was further intensified by it. The country 
became divided between defeatists and fighters to a finish. 
It was at this moment—not after the close of the war 
as is generally assumed—that Mussolini created his 
first Fascio*. Its immediate purpose was to restore the 





* The first Fasci were actually formed in 1915 during Mussolini's inter- 
vention campaign, but were soon disbanded. A fascio is a bundle of sticks 
tightly bound together. 
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unity and the fighting spirit of the Italian nation. Only 
some years later did the Fascist State come to be based 
on corporations, or syndicates of employers and workmen. 
And by that time the word Fascism had come to be 
associated with the dictatorship at home and aggression 
abroad which marked the policy of its founder. 
Violence was indeed inherent in the movement, but 
the blame for that must be laid at least as much upon the 
shoulders of the Communists as of the Fascists. When I 
saw Sir George Buchanan in Rome in 1919 he told me 
that he noticed the same symptoms of fierce and un- 
scrupulous Communism as he had seen in Petrograd, 
which had been his previous ambassadorial post. It is 
true that other well-endowed observers doubted whether 
Italy would in any circumstances have succumbed to 
anarchism. What is certain is that revolutionary catch- 
words caught the ears of a large section of the Italian 
people, that there was rioting against landowners and the 
leaders of industry, and that workpeople drove their 
employers out of the factories in northern Italy and 
created chaos in industrial production. Against pro- 
letarian mobs Mussolini pitted his well-organised, highly 
disciplined and relentless Fascist bands—who still cham- 
pioned a socialist system. They were called squadristi 
and reflected the theatrical side of their founder’s mind 
with their black shirts, their banners, and their Roman 
salutes. But the master of stagecraft also founded a 
political party and stood for Parliament. With their 
egalitarian programme he and his followers were routed 
in the elections of 1919. Two years later Mussolini, 
who was never troubled by fixed principles, either political 
or moral, switched his terrorism exclusively against the 
more extreme Socialists and the Communists. Then he 
was returned to Parliament with thirty of his followers. 
The Rome Parliament was still impregnated with the 
spirit of Giolitti, the most brilliant exponent of tortuous 
tactics and unscrupulous expediency that even a Latin 
democracy has produced. Mussolini was near to the truth 
when he denounced the ‘ complete incapacity and shameful 
paralysis’ of the Government; and at a great rally of 
his followers at Naples next year (1922) he demanded the 
dissolution of Parliament, expressed his readiness to 
assume political obligations, and claimed that in any future 
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government at least five portfolios should be allotted 
to his own Party. A new constructive intent and sense 
of responsibility were developing in the revolutionary’s 
mind. 

He was informed that the Prime Minister, Signor Facta, 
was willing to negotiate with him. He had become a 
serious force in the country ; and the more he parleyed 
with the head of the Government the better he realised 
it. His organised followers now numbered a million. 
They were pulling at the bit towards direct action. The 
political parleys broke down ; and Mussolini, nothing loth, 
gave orders to his squadristi to rise on Oct. 27 and take 
control everywhere of the local administration. Within 
a few days almost all towns of any importance were in 
the hands of his followers. Mussolini directed them from 
Milan, where he remained in his editorial office of the 
‘Popolo d’Italia.’ His telephoned instructions sped to 
every prefecture in Italy. His office was barricaded, 
and during his enforced physical quiescence he practised 
fencing every day, and, when the telephone allowed, 
played the violin—a form of nerve-relaxation he enjoyed 
until his final year of decadence. 

There were of course plenty of incoming calls as well, 
and the violin playing was interrupted by one from the 
Prefect of Rome informing the Duce, as he was begin- 
ning to be called that the King wished to consult him. 
‘That,’ said Mussolini, ‘must come to me in writing.’ It 
came at once in the form of a telegram. He put on his 
black shirt, a bowler hat, and white spats—he had as then 
only the vaguest ideas about dress—and booked sleeping- 
berths to Rome for himself and his immediate staff. In 
the meantime Rome had been surrounded and partially 
occupied by some thousands of his followers who had 
‘marched ’ from Naples. 

King Victor Emmanuel averted civil war by refusing 
to sign Facta’s decree of martial law. He knew that the 
army was generally favourable to Mussolini, and his 
conciliatoriness, together with the Duce’s moderation in 
the hour of triumph, made the constitutional revolution 
a peaceful one; and in the Chamber he found himself 
supported by such confirmed parliamentarians as Salandra, 
Orlando, and de Gasperi. The new leader took the 
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the Interior himself, but had the good sense to retain 
several non-Fascists who had experience of ministerial 
routine. He realised that the art of government is one 
of the most difficult to acquire, and that he and his hench- 
men must for a while be learners. At the beginning he 
made technical blunders; but he admitted and when 
possible rectified them. 

His first aim was to keep his political opponents quiet 
by placatory promises and in the meantime to impose 
efficiency on the administration and to preach it to the 
people. It has become a taunt of his critics to exclaim, 
‘Oh yes, I know he made the trains run to time ’—as 
if that were his principal achievement, whereas in fact 
it was of course just incidental to the whole process of 
tightening up the public administration, as was also the 
transformation of the Rome telephone service from one 
of the worst in Europe to one of the best. He braced the 
whole nation to a new sense of purpose and achievement. 
He set out to increase the self-respect of Italians. He 
abolished beggars, and when he learned that Italians 
abroad were sometimes called ‘The organ-grinders’ he 
abolished barrel organs. He encouraged the younger 
generation to excel in sport. Playing grounds were made 
compulsory in every village. Expectant mothers were 
given medical help by the State. ‘I want to transform 
the moral and physical characteristics of the Italian people,’ 
he said to the Duchess Vittoria di Sermoneta. He wanted 
them to do more, to talk less, and to give up gesticulating 
altogether. I remember that when I was a visitor to 
Italy in the early days of the Fascist régime two youths 
in my railway carriage were reprimanded for sprawling 
their feet on to the seats opposite. And when I made a 
small purchase on the platform a blackshirt came up 
quickly to see that the trolley man had given me the 
proper change. And so on. Italy, he proclaimed, was 
no longer to be just a museum of art and architecture. 
Later, with less happy results, he tried to persuade Italians 
to regard themselves as heirs of the ancient Romans 
and, like them, a great imperial people. Nevertheless, 
no one without a remarkable personality could have 
altered the outlook of a whole people as he did—and in 
that way Mussolini’s influence has survived him. 

He soon appreciated the immense importance of 
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foreign affairs. Here too he had to learn. Almost before 
he was firmly in the saddle he posted off to Lausanne to 
a conference where he met Lord Curzon (a rencontre of 
which Harold Nicolson has written an interesting and 
amusing account). In the Palazzo Chigi, where he first 
established himself as Foreign Minister, he was very 
guarded. He received all the foreign ambassadors in 
turn and struck up a friendship with Sir Ronald Graham, 
whose advice he came to count upon. Mussolini was 
most anxious at that time to maintain friendly relations 
with Britain and it was one of the Foreign Office’s less 
fortunate decisions to retire Sir Ronald soon after he had 
reached the stipulated age of sixty. It might have made 
a considerable difference to Italian policy in the later 
years of the dictatorship if the British Ambassador had 
still been the man to whom Mussolini had come to look 
up as to a tutor. Even in the matters of dress and official 
conduct Mussolini was not ashamed to seek advice. He 
also reluctantly consented to shave himself daily. 

In support of the constitutional transformation of a 
freely elected Parliament to a carefully selected Corpora- 
tive Assembly he drilled the mind of Italy. At first 
it was generally admitted that the discipline and obedience 
which he instilled had much to be said for it. But Italians 
are apt to go to extremes. Some—too many—adulated 
Mussolini: ‘The Duce must be right.’ Others were 
caustic and independent minded, and the conciliatori- 
ness which the Duce tried to show to those who disliked 
his ideas and his methods was not reciprocated by every- 
one. Mussolini soon gave up trying to win over his critics, 
and persecuted them instead. The mildest punishment 
was an overdose of castor oil. There were cudgellings 
and beatings. Finally Mateotti, a notable Socialist 
member of Parliament, was seized by squadristi, taken 
out of Rome in a motor car, done to death, and his body 
thrown into a ditch. This foul murder disgusted the 
vast majority of Italians, and Mussolini regretted it. 
It has never been shown that he was directly responsible 
for it. His share in the crime may be compared to that 
of Henry II in the murder of Thomas & Becket. He may 
have complained of the pestilent socialist as the English 
king complained of the pestilent priest; and among 
his hearers may have been some who had a grudge against 
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Mateotti as Fitzurse, de Morville, de Tracy, and Richard 
the Breton had against Becket. In any case he was not 
the mass-murderer that his contemporary dictators were. 
The volcanic element in Mussolini’s character, however, 
showed itself about now in foreign as well as in home 
affairs. An Italian general and his aides were murdered 
on the Greco-Albanian frontier in 1923. The dictator at 
once put the blame on the Athens Government and seized 
the Greek island of Corfu, which he first bombarded, 
killing a number of innocent refugees. Greece referred the 
question to the League, which passed it on to a Conference 
of Ambassadors in Paris. Their verdict condemned Greece, 
but ordered Mussolini to evacuate Corfu by a given date. 
He showed no sign of doing so until he received the hint 
of a British ultimatum from his friend Sir Ronald Graham. 
Apart from these sudden wild excesses, which corre- 
sponded so closely to his own nature, Mussolini pursued 
a steady course and established his position as the leader 
of the nation. He stepped prominently on to the inter- 
national stage at Locarno (1925), meeting on equal terms— 
in the eyes of the world—Briand, Stresemann, and Austen 
Chamberlain—the last of whom described him as ‘a 
strong man of singular charm.’ And it was Mussolini 
who suggested that the Locarno pact should be placed 
under the safeguard of the League of Nations.* This 
is worth recording, because it is usually said that Musso- 
lini never disguised his contempt for it. I myself was 
received by Mussolini in 1931, and what he said about the 
League to me was that it could be very useful in dealing 
with disputes between the smaller nations, but was useless 
for quarrels between ‘two great countries.’ He sent his 
able lieutenant, Signor Grandi, to attend all the Meetings 
of the Council and of the Assembly; and it was on the 
Italian delegate’s initiative that the sole success of the 
League in disarmament was attained—the imposition of 
a year’s standstill in new arms-building, which was duly 
observed and most beneficial to the countries concerned. 
During the fruitful period of Mussolini’s dominance, 
which began in 1924 and lasted just over a decade, he 
signed treaties of amity with Switzerland, Albania, and 
Yugoslavia—the last being the traditional rival of Italy 





* Petrie: ‘ Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain.’ 
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in the Adriatic, to whom he nevertheless renounced his 
country’s claim to Fiume and Dalmatia. Later he signed 
the Rome Protocols with Hungary and Austria—intended 
to check the southward drive of Germany, which he 
clearly foresaw to be portended by Hitler’s arrival on the 
international scene. The ‘ Four-Power Pact’ between 
Italy, Britain, France, and Germany (1933) was also of 
his contrivance. He thus acquired a mediatorial status 
among the leading nations of Europe. 

But his greatest act of statesmanship—and the only 
one of his many treaties to survive to our day—was the 
reconciliation of Church and State in Italy. When Musso- 
lini took office successive Popes were still the ‘ prisoners 
of the Vatican ,’ as Pio Nono had decreed in 1871. After 
long and secret negotiations Mussolini signed with Cardinal 
Gasparri the Lateran Treaty of 1929. On one side the 
Italian State recognised the Papacy’s full sovereignty over 
the Vatican State—a small portion of Rome around St. 
Peter’s, and with it Castel Gandolfo, the Pope’s summer 
residence ; and on the other side the Holy See recognised 
for the first time the constitution of the Kingdom of Italy 
with Rome as its capital. The State paid over to the 
Vatican 1,750,000 lire as monetary compensation for the 
loss of the former Pontifical territories. In addition a 
final Concordat was registered between Church and State. 
It is true that friction soon occurred between the signa- 
tories on the question of education in schools. But the 
Agreement was not structurally disturbed. Mussolini 
paid his first formal visit to St. Peter’s in the following 
year, when his daughter Edda married Count Ciano, 
and in 1932 he was received in audience by the Pope. 

The Mussolini decade will certainly always have an 
important place in the long history of Italy. Between 
1925 and 1935 his influence on European politics was 
beneficent. He was placatory to neighbouring countries, 
he co-operated with the League, he was desirous of working 
hand-in-hand with Britain, he championed peaceful 
revision of the Peace Treaties, and he was the only states- 
man who stood up fearlessly to Hitler. In 1934 the two 
dictators met, for the first time, in Venice. The Italian 
conceived a certain contempt for his German counterpart, 
who appeared in a raincoat and soft hat and spoke un- 
ceasingly and in rambling fashion. Hitler on his part 
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was meeting his hero. Mussolini had established his 
dictatorship ten years earlier than Hitler, who modelled 
himself upon him and had a bust of him in his study in 
the Munich Braunhaus.* The two were not by nature 
congenial, the interests of Germany and Italy did not 
coincide, and if British and Western diplomacy had been 
firmer, more realistic, and more skilful, they would never 
have become allies. Their Venice meeting was followed 
by a sharp clash. Hitler’s first external cowp was a 
villainous plot by his followers in Vienna, where they 
murdered the Austrian Chancellor, Dr Dollfuss, and 
attempted to establish a pro-German régime. Mussolini 
had every reason to wish to keep Austria out of the tram- 
mels of the Reich. He instantly concentrated troops on 
the Brenner Pass. It was a language that Hitler under- 
stood. Hitler then also understood that before he could 
expand southwards he must make a friend of the Duce. 

The next year, however, still found Mussolini firmly on 
the side of the Western powers. He joined them at 
Stresa (April 1935) to condemn Germany’s unilateral 
denunciation of the military clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Had Mussolini’s dictatorship ended now, his decennium 
of power might have been likened to the quinquennium 
of power by the Emperor Nero, whose first five beneficial 
years have been placed in the shadows by the blazing 
horrors of his last ten. Few are the statesmen who, having 
risen to absolute power, have not had their character 
vitiated by it. Bismarck was one; Mussolini was not. 
If he had died in 1935 he would have been remembered 
as the man whose name had become a symbol throughout 
the world, who had made an impression on his age, and 
had conferred many great benefits on his country. He 
had given Italy what she most needed, an authoritative 
and relatively efficient administration ; he had encouraged 
hard work and provided more amenities for the workers ; 
he had drained the Pontine marshes and considerably 
increased the food production of the country ; he had in 
the main exercised a moderating influence in foreign 
affairs ; and he was the unchallenged master of his country 
holding at one time eight portfolios in his own hands. 





* It was still there in 1936 when I was shown over Hitler’s study. 
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Moreover, he was very human. He rode, he swam, 
he even wrote (with professional help) a play on Napo- 
leon, which was given a good run in London. He had 
a notable gift of popular oratory. ‘He was a really 
tremendous orator,’ Mr. Colin Coote, who often heard 
him, has recorded, ‘ It is difficult to forget the scene in 
the incomparable setting of an Italian sky and the Piazza 
Venezia, when that husky and resonant voice boomed 
out over the packed crowds, and phrases, no doubt coined, 
but truly ringing, flooded into eager ears.’ I was accorded 
an interview with him in the enormous hall in the Palazzo 
Venezia in which he chose to work, and found him far 
from arrogant and entirely free from brusqueness in private 
conversation. It is true that he took up his traditional 
Napoleonic stance at the far end of the room and I had 
to walk the length of it, with reputedly blazing eyes fixed 
upon me. They were said to have the same effect upon 
his visitor as a motor head-lamp on a rabbit. But that 
day they blazed not at all; and the explanation given to 
me by the British Ambassador, whom I saw afterwards, 
was that at the moment Mussolini was living on a diet 
of milk. 

And that milk diet provides the key to his decline, 
equally with the corruption of absolute power. Nobody 
who reads Signor Monelli’s book can doubt that Mussolini 
had become affected by syphilis at an early age. Monelli 
has investigated the facts of his private life with remark- 
able thoroughness and has set them down with propriety. 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ says about syphilis: ‘Syphilis 
runs a slow course, usually of many years... a small 
ulcer with a hard base appears at the site of the infec- 
tion . . . Other symptoms are loss of hair, headache, 
inflammation of the eyes, painful swellings of the bones, 
and mental deterioration, due to changes in the blood- 
vessels of the brain, are not uncommon. A disease of the 
blood-vessels known as atheroma ultimately results, 
which in turn is apt to produce aneurysm and premature 
senility.’ 

Except for the headaches, of which I have found no 
mention, Mussolini suffered intermittently from all these 
troubles, and it seems to have been at about the point we 
have reached in his story—twelve years after his accession 
to power—that they began to assert themselves more 
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aggressively, until in the closing years of his life, when 
he was still in his fifties, this potentially great man became 
a pitiable figure, incapable of decision except in spasms, 
inert and debilitated, prematurely senile. Contrasting 
his appearance with what it had been in 1932 the Duchess 
of Sermoneta writes in ‘Sparkle Distant Worlds’: ‘ His 
transformation into a bestial, gorilla-featured despot 
came later, and made him scarcely recognisable to those 
who knew him before.’ It might be said of him that the 
lust for power had driven him up and the power of lust 
had pulled him down. 

With his own decline the degeneration of his political 
system proceeded apace. It had for some time been 
impossible for officials, and indeed for anybody who had 
to earn his living in a responsible position, to remain 
where he was unless he joined the Fascist Party and wore 
the Party badge. That of course produced dissimulation 
and hypocrisy. Favouritism and corruption came in every- 
where, and men like Ciano, Rossoni, and others of the 
gerachi—or Party bosses—made huge fortunes. 

At Stresa, where he had sided with the Western Powers, 
the maggot of megalomania was working in Mussolini’s 
brain. The world had got to realise that Italy was an 
imperial race. She had held Libya since 1911; Eritrea 
and Somaliland were hers on the eastern face of Africa ; 
now she claimed certain rights in neighbouring Ethiopia— 
where, moreover, there was the defeat of Adowa to be 
avenged. The British and French Governments were 
well aware of the idea that was buzzing in Mussolini’s 
head ; but so intent were they on keeping him friendly 
that they dared not warn him of the consequence of com- 
mitting an act of aggression. Mussolini believed, or 
pretended to believe, that he had their tacit consent ; 
and a few months later he made his unprovoked attack 
on Abyssinia. 

The League of Nations, having been constituted mainly 
to prevent or punish acts of aggression, had either to take 
action or to abdicate. Its active members—neither the 
United States nor Germany were members—decided to 
impose sanctions. But they never dared to prevent oil 
from reaching Italy, which was the one privation that 
would have seriously impeded her military, naval, and 
air mobility. And they let it be known—in deference 
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to public opinion, especially in France—that they were 
not prepared to go to war on the issue. Of all possible 
policies the worst is one that is both Quixotic and feeble. 
The League’s futile pinpricks merely infuriated Mussolini 
and rallied the Italian people to his support in an adventure 
which they had not at first favoured. They were par- 
ticularly incensed with this country, which had acquired 
such large slices of Africa during the past century. 

Sir Samuel Hoare (as he then was) and M. Laval saw 
the folly of a merely hampering attitude; and in Dec- 
ember of that year met in Paris and agreed upon a com- 
promise with Italy, which would, it was immediately 
known, be accepted by Mussolini. Mr. Baldwin was 
also in favour of agreeing to it. But there was an out- 
burst of popular indignation in this country, to which 
the Prime Minister ceded, and Sir Samuel was forced to 
resign. The result was that Mussolini went on to conquer 
the whole of Abyssinia, that he no longer feared Britain, 
and that he eventually came to the conclusion that it 
was better to be on the same side as Germany. This 
last opinion was confirmed in the next year (1936), when 
Hitler occupied the Rhineland, and the League, led by 
Britain and France, did no more than make loud protests. 
So, when Hitler soon afterwards sent his armed forces 
to annex Austria to the Reich, this time Mussolini sent 
no troops to the Brenner. 

Mussolini went to Munich, and on his return was 
acclaimed in Rome as a peace-maker with the same en- 
thusiasm as Mr Chamberlain received in London. But there 
is no space to relate at length the negotiations that pre- 
ceded Italy’s entry into the Second World War on the 
side of Germany. Suffice it to say that had Mussolini 
restrained himself and remained neutral, as he was advised 
to do by Pope Pius XII, Italy would have been in 
a supremely strong position at the end of hostilities, which, 
moreover, would certainly have been greatly shortened by 
the Mediterranean having remained safe for the Allies. 
But Mussolini was now beyond restraint. He was tur- 
bulent and uncontrollable ; uncertain in all his ways; 
with spells of lassitude and infirmity, a paranoiac unwilling 
to listen to advice. He launched a disgraceful attack 
on Albania on Good Friday, 1939. In a moment of 
lucidity in September of that year he declared for 
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neutrality to the great relief of his followers. Then early 
in 1940 he broke out into the invasion of Greece— 
which was bravely repulsed by the Greeks. Finally 
in June 1940 the sight of France prostrate was too much 
for his cupidity. Corsica, Savoy, Nice would be Italian 
again. He threw himself into the arms of Hitler. 

By then he was an invalid. He was constantly in 
pain. He had to live on bread-and-milk for long periods. 
He looked tired and old. He allowed the war to drift 
while pretending to direct it. The Fascist Grand Council 
led by Grandi, decided to get rid of him. On July 24, 
1943, they sat from five o’clock in the afternoon till two 
o’clock next morning. The leader, the Duce, who had 
dominated the other members for so many years spoke 
disjointedly in reply to their accusations, stuttered, shifted 
in his seat, shaded his eyes from the electric lights. ‘ He 
didn’t seem to me a man any more,’ said Bottai, one of 
his earlier myrmidons, ‘ but a ghost of a man, already on 
the other side of life.’ Grandi’s motion to take supreme 
authority out of Mussolini’s hands and return it to the 
King and Parliament was carried by nineteen votes to nine. 

Next day he was bidden to see the King, who had 
arranged with the army leaders, by now almost all anti- 
Mussolini, to have him kidnapped as he left the Palace 
after his audience. The arrest was effected with almost 
ridiculous ease. Witnesses of the scene have described 
him as ‘ yellow in the face, eyes sunken, like an old man 
who had not slept the night before.’ 

Italy, under the King and General Badoglio, went 
over to the side of the Allies, and Mussolini was kept 
under arrest first in one place and then another. He 
settled down abjectly, almost contentedly, in a kind of 
mountain refuge on the Gran Sasso, 6,000 feet above sea- 
level. 

His tranquillity in the mountain resort was suddenly 
interrupted by the arrival of a small aeroplane directed 
by the redoubtable German Commando, Skorzeny, whose 
mission it was to ‘ remove him to a place of safety.” Sunken 
in lassitude Mussolini hesitated to risk himself in so small 
a craft, for the departure of which a runway had hurriedly 
to be improvised. He carried him off to Munich to meet 
Hitler. Hitler bade him return to Italy, form a Republic 
in the north, and carry on the war from there. So he 
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was settled in a villa on Lake Garda, and consoled himself 
by talking to those round him of his St Helena. He 
boggled over every decision which he was invited to take, 
most of them of little importance. In only one matter, 
and that a painful one, he remained obdurately firm, 
although he had earlier expressed the opposite view. He 
insisted that the Fascist leaders who had turned against 
him and who had now been captured by his northern 
irregulars should be executed. They included his own son- 
in-law, Ciano ; but that made no difference. They were 
to be shot in the back.* 

This miserable, make-believe period of authority was 
brought to an end by the collapse of the German army 
under the onslaught of the Allies, and Mussolini had to 
get away. He moved along to Como with a convoy of 
thirty cars. At three o’clock next morning he went on 
to Menaggio. Thence he and a now reduced number of 
followers made towards the Swiss frontier. Some of these 
went ahead to try to arrange the passage into Switzerland, 
but were arrested by the Italian frontier guards. The 
remainder of the party returned to Menaggio. There 
they were joined by the last of Mussolini’s many mistresses, 
Claretta Petacci. A convoy of German lorries was setting 
out northwards, and Mussolini decided to go with them. 
He started in his own car; but learning later that the 
German officer in charge of the convoy had been promised 
a free passage by the pro-Ally partisans, he transferred 
himself into a lorry, where he lay disguised in a German 
military greatcoat. At Dongo the partisans stopped the 
convoy, arrested the Italians who were accompanying 
it in their own cars, and searched the German lorries. 
They would probably have missed Mussolini had not a 
German soldier winked at one of the searchers and pointed 
with his thumb to a figure huddled in the driver’s cabin. 
The dark glasses were snatched from his eyes and his 
helmet taken off. Mussolini raised his hands in token 
of surrender and was taken away to the Dongo town hall. 

Thence he was led into the mountains on the western 
shore of Lake Como. During these wanderings he 
became suddenly voluble and lucid and developed the 
theme that Stalin was the real victor of the war. He 





* Ciano managed, at the last moment, to turn the chair round, to which he 
was bound, and so to be shot facing his executioners. 
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also begged that his greetings might be conveyed to 
Petacci. That faithful friend, who had been locked up 
at Dongo, eagerly prepared to meet him, and they were 
brought together in the village of Azzano, where they 
spent their last night on earth, side by side, in one of the 
villagers’ best bedrooms. The owner, de Maria, was made 
responsible for not letting them escape, but by this time 
Mussolini had relapsed into lethargy. De Maria after- 
wards affirmed that next morning they missed the kitchen 
knife and found it under Mussolini’s pillow. 

The lovers slept late, and were not disturbed till the 
following afternoon (April 28), when partisans appeared 
and ordered Mussolini to follow them, saying they had 
come to free him. Claretta went with him. They were 
led across the meadow to a crossroad. A saloon car was 
waiting there, occupied by three men, of whom two 
carried arms. They were told to get in; and the car was 
driven 500 yards along the lane to the gateway of the 
Villa Belmonte, bounded on each side by a low wall, in 
the hamlet of Guilino. They were ordered to stand in 
front of the wall. A machine gun was taken from the 
car. Claretta, realising what was happening, sprang in 
front of Mussolini. There was a short delay, because 
the machine gun was out of order, and the executioner 
had to use his revolver. Even in the face of death Musso- 
lini seems to have stood oblivious, inert, mindless. Six 
shots were fired at them. The two bodies were carried 
to Milan and added to those of fifteen patriots who had 
been killed by Mussolini’s followers a few days earlier. 
These had been laid in a garage in the Piazzale Loreto. 
The pro-Ally crowd clamoured to see the corpse of ‘ War 
Criminal No. 2’ (presumably Hitler was War Criminal 
No. 1). So somebody tied ropes round the ankles of 
Mussolini and Petacci and hung up their corpses from 
the roof of the garage, where they could be seen across 
the square. 


When Mussolini wrote his play about Napoleon he 
had ended on the note that ‘if Napoleon had remained 
Italian, Italians would never have deserted him.’ 

Fate pronounced its sentence on him with an irony 
all of its own. 


A. L. KENNEDY. 
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Art. 3.—PRESCRIPTION FOR DEMOCRACY. 


WE are so accustomed to contrasting parliamentary demo- 
cracy with totalitarianism, implicitly equating the one with 
Good, the other with Evil, that we too seldom refiect how 
diverse are the species of the democratic genus. If we com- 
ment occasionally upon the pusillanimity of the French 
species, the rowdiness of the American, and the inestimable 
rightness of our own, yet as proselytisers, or as spent im- 
perialists bequeathing democracy to colonial beneficiaries, 
we seem content to promote the genus but to let the species 
look after itself. The possible forms of constitution in any 
one country are of course conditioned by its political 
history, by such factors as racial and religious heteroge- 
neity, even by personalities. Where anarchy or protracted 
colonialism are the alternatives, the necessity for compro- 
mise may dictate a constitution whose inadequacy as a 
medium of government is apparent to the very men who 
sign it.* On occasion, however, the constitution-maker is 
presented with alternatives, and it would seem desirable 
that he should have available as many and as clear principles 
as possible whereby to distinguish between the rigid and 
the flexible, the permanent and the transient, the upright 
and the corruptible—between that which integrates con- 
flict and that which begets it, between the workable and 
the unworkable. Where alternatives are few or where even 
an unsatisfactory compromise seems improbable, the enun- 
ciation of such principles might be used to induce conces- 
sions from intractable political leaders. It is true that a 
good constitution does not ensure good government. But 
if the success of any constitution is a function of the men 
who work it, of the integrity of the civil service and of the 
independence of the judiciary, these factors are themselves 
functions of the constitution. 

Valid inferences are possible only from experienced de- 
mocracies, and I shall refer briefly to the British, American, 
and French systems, for, though none is really typical of a 





* Such is the French. The Gaullists, of course, wanted a presidency on the 
American model, while the Socialist M. Auriol was ‘ in favour of the suppression 
of the post of president of the republic altogether’! (Dorothy Pickles, ‘ The 
French Presidency,’ ‘ Political Quarterly,’ April-June 1954, Vol. XXV, No. 2, 
p. 107.) For the full story of the drawing-up of the constitution of the Fourth 
Republic, see Gordon Wright, ‘The Reshaping of French Democracy,’ 
Methuen & Co., 1950. 
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wide range, they are familiar and between them they com- 
prehend most of the democratic variations, if not, of course, 
of the permutations of these variations. The Swiss con- 
stitution I consider sui generis, and it might deserve a 
special treatment if it did not require a degree of political 
maturity which must be lacking in countries drawing up 
their first democratic constitutions—and indeed a degree 
of political concentration on the part of its citizens which 
cannot be mustered even in the other advanced democracies. 

Of our three the one that has been most criticised is the 
French, and many reasons, not least proportional repre- 
sentation, have been advanced for its inadequacies. It is 
therefore important to insist that the gravest hindrance to 
efficient parliamentarianism in France does not derive from 
the constitution, but consists simply in the existence of 
numerically strong parties on both the extreme Right and 
the extreme Left, of which that of the Right, the Gaullists, 
has until recently declined to co-operate with any other 
party, and that of the Left, the Communists, has long since 
been unable to secure the co-operation of the centre parties 
even if it has wished to: ever since the Liberation, France 
has consequently been governed by unnatural coalitions, 
and, because the Communist representation is particularly 
large, has experienced a governmental emphasis to the 
Right when the popular emphasis is to the Left. It is true 
that without proportional representation Gaullist and 
Communist Deputies would have been fewer, but when the 
constitution of the Fourth Republic was drawn up Com- 
munist prestige was such that a system of single-member 
constituencies like the British might as well have favoured 
them as hindered them ; it is also true that, where extre- 
mist parties and factions are weak, proportional representa- 
tion both allows effective government and protects the 
interests of minorities better than any other electoral 
system. As the countries now aspiring to democratic self- 
government are notable for their minorities, to attribute 
the inadequacies of French democracy to proportional re- 
presentation is not to be of much assistance to the con- 
stitution-maker. Nor, admittedly, does it help him if one 
attributes them to extremist parties, whose existence and 
strength are fortuitous and beyond his control. The most 
important single principle to be inferred from the French 
parliament—both from its short-lived governments and the 
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consequent strength of its permanent committees—is the 
foolishness of allowing a government either to resign or be 
defeated without, if not the inevitability, at least the strong 
possibility of a dissolution. 

All three constitutions under consideration are bi- 
cameral ; and in any case a second chamber will be essen- 
tial to most of the democracies of the future in order to en- 
sure permanent representation for separate regions, for 
racial and religious communities, or for traditional rulers. 
The choice is between an upper chamber equal in power to 
the lower, or one which, like the House of Lords, though it 
has the right to introduce legislation, may exercise only a 
restricted veto over legislation passed by the lower. That 
the concentration of legislative power in one chamber makes 
for more constructive government is indisputable, but it is 
often argued that, admirable as such a system may be for 
a country with a population as homogeneous as Britain’s, 
to introduce it in a country where a bicameral legislature is 
designed to protect minorities would be to destroy the 
raison d’étre of its second chamber. This very plausible 
argument assumes that an upper chamber’s power of veto 
must be restricted equally for all kinds of legislation. It 
ignores even our own Parliament Act of 1911, which pro- 
vided that the House of Lords could exercise no veto over 
money bills, should be able to veto most other bills only for 
two years (now amended to one), but should retain an 
absolute veto over bills to prolong the lifetime of a parlia- 
ment. There is no reason why an upper chamber should 
not have the restricted powers of the House of Lords with, 
in addition, an absolute veto over all bills to amend its 
own powers or representation. The Council of the Republic 
(the French Senate) approximates very closely to this 
pattern : it has no power over the budget and a mere two- 
month suspensory veto over normal legislation, but ‘ no 
constitutional amendment concerning the Council of the 
Republic may be effected without the agreement of this 
Council, or without recourse to a referendum ’ (Article 90). 
The kinds of upper chamber envisaged are likely to be a 
good deal more reactionary than the House of Lords, and 
they may complement lower chambers a good deal more 
progressive than the House of Commons—-so that, if many 
of the future democracies are not to collapse from internal 
stresses, it is as necessary that their upper chambers should 
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be restrained as that they should exist. Provided they are 
restrained, upper chambers may be exempt from dissolu- 
tion when a government falls. 

The lower chambers in whom legislative power is to be 
concentrated must of course be directly elected in secret 
ballot by all qualified voters. Whether a franchise should 
be limited by property, sex, or educational qualifications 
can scarcely be discussed without reference to time and 
place, but the energies which the disfranchised of the ad- 
vanced democracies have had to devote to enfranchising 
themselves and the no less considerable energies which the 
enfranchised have devoted to keeping them disfranchised, 
suggest that it is better to have too many voters than too 
few ; and the magnificent example of India demands that 
any constitution-maker in doubt should take a chance and 
commit himself to universal suffrage. In many countries 
there will be a good case for making voting compulsory, as 
it is, for example, in Australia. In most of the advanced 
democracies it can be assumed that the majority of the 
population will both know of a forthcoming election and 
be able either to reach the appropriate polling station or to 
lodge a postal vote. In a country with vast, thinly popu- 
lated territories, with low literacy and undeveloped press 
and radio services, the responsibility of the election officers 
is inestimably greater, and so are the risks not only of in- 
efficiency but of malversation. Stories of polling booths 
which have opened on mountain peaks for only two hours, 
during which all those on the electoral rolls have been at 
work, are not entirely legendary, and compulsory voting 
may be the only safeguard against their repetition. The 
objection that compulsory voting is itself undemocratic 
can hardly be sustained if the ballot is secret. 

Another question which cannot be completely resolved 
in the abstract is that of the maximum lifetime of a parlia- 
ment. The rigmarole of an election, with its disruption of 
political life, puts a premium on parliamentary longevity. 
The low figures common in the advanced democracies (the 
American House of Representatives is elected for two years) 
were intended, historically, to ensure that parliaments were 
called. They derive from an age in which elections did not 
involve many people, and in which the function of govern- 
ment was to sail the ship of state as gently as possible 
through the rippling waters of political, military, and 
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economic vicissitude. It was not then difficult to transfer 
the helm ; indeed the master could, and often did, desert 
the helm for long periods without provoking disaster or 
even anxiety in the owners. To-day, and in much more 
dangerous seas, the government must steam, not sail. It 
is unfortunate that it rarely sets itself a destination which 
it cannot reach comfortably during its period of office, and, 
if it does embark on an ambitious voyage, is tempted to 
take dangerous risks in order to complete it before its 
office has expired. We in this country would benefit from 
more schemes of long-term investment. Our governments, 
however, are reluctant to sow the seeds of policies whose 
growth will require more than five years lest, blossoming 
after the next general election, their fruit should be picked 
by their political opponents. The tendency is for the Left 
to resort to forced growth, for the Right to plant nothing : 
the ground-nuts project is the only one of its scale so far 
initiated, and it is notorious that the government wrecked 
it in an attempt to get quick results. In the democracies 
of the future, rapid development and long-term capital in- 
vestment will be of especial importance, and their achieve- 
ment will be difficult except under parliaments which are 
longer-lived than those of to-day. The constitution-maker 
would be well advised to ignore the traditional range of two 
to seven years and think in terms of a substantially higher 
age group, say ten to fifteen years. We have already in- 
ferred that the chosen figure must decree the maximum 
lifetime of a parliament—that we shall reject the restric- 
tions upon a dissolution in the French system (or the 
guaranteed lifetimes of the American Congress). The one 
problem which is aggravated by our proposal—how to con- 
tend with an inefficient and unpopular government which 
has an absolute majority—must be considered in relation 
to the functions of the head of state. 

Though the head of the British state is an hereditary 
monarch and the heads of the French and American states 
are elected presidents, a more fundamental classification 
brackets the British and French systems, in which the 
functions of head of state and head of the government are 
separated, and contrasts them with the American, in which 
these functions are both vested in the president. Historic- 
ally the American system is based on the British and 


though by the reign of George III the British system was in 
Vol. 293.—No. 604. M 
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transition, there was a time when Britain exemplified the 
combination of functions. Certainly till as late as the 
accession of the House of Hanover, it would have been 
true to say that the British sovereign was the effective 
executive power and that the Commons represented the 
people in curbing that power. To-day effective executive 
power has passed to the Commons (carpet-baggers all of 
them, and representatives only of political parties), and as 
that power must not be abused between elections—as 
moreover the holding of future elections must be guaran- 
teed—the sovereign now represents the people in maintain- 
ing their liberties. This point has to be stated strongly 
because it is accorded little recognition. Many assume that, 
because no sovereign since Anne has vetoed a bill * and none 
since William IV has dismissed a ministry, the sovereign 
is now denied the exercise of the royal prerogative. But, 
if recourse is to be had to precedents, it must be remem- 
bered, first, that the number of exercises of the prerogative 
is significant only in relation to the number of constitutional 
crises ; secondly, that there have been two major con- 
stitutional crises since Anne—over the Reform Bill and 
over the Parliament Bill—and two corresponding exercises 
of the prerogative in the sovereign’s declared readiness to 
change the party balance in the Lords by the creation of 
new peers. The sovereign has been denied not the exercise 
of the prerogative, but only its exercise for personal reasons, 
and has assumed the obligation to exercise it in order that 
the will of the people shall be fulfilled. Heads of state in 
future democracies should be vested with similar powers 
and also, as compulsory elections are to be infrequent, with 
rather stronger powers to dismiss a ministry. The 
Governor-general of Pakistan, it may be noted, has already 
assumed the right to dismiss a ministry which has not 
suffered a parliamentary defeat. If the constitution-maker 
feels that the power of the head of state to curb the power 
of the government must itself be curbed, all he need do is 
provide that the dismissal of a majority government must 
be accompanied by a dissolution (of the lower chamber) 
and an appeal to the electorate. 

By these considerations we are all but committed to the 





* George III prevented legislation from being introduced, but not, of 
course, by an exercise of the prerogative. 
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separation of the functions of head of state and head of the 
government, but our analysis will not be complete unless 
we compare the intrinsic merits of the two systems. The 
supposed merit of combining the functions is that it makes 
for strength of purpose. In fact this is true only to the 
extent that the constitution fails to provide checks against 
the arbitrary use of power: it is true, particularly, in 
South America. Where the danger is recognised, a com- 
pensatory separation of powers intended to restrain the 
abuse of power may in fact restrain its use: America is 
the text-book example. Rather than divide functional 
power itself, it seems infinitely more satisfactory to vest it 
in one man or one organ of government, and to concentrate 
one’s restraining energies upon ensuring that the powers of 
appointment and dismissal are vested elsewhere. 

To this separation of functional power and the power of 
appointment there is an advantage which, though inci- 
dental to a purely political analysis, might well be regarded 
as conclusive. It matters naught how good are the 
mechanics of a governmental system if it fails to satisfy 
emotional needs. Ernest Jones long ago explained to us— 
when the success of constitutional monarchy was an em- 
pirical but paradoxical fact—how in it ‘ the idea of the ruler 
is ‘‘ decomposed ”’ . . . into two persons—one untouchable, 
irremovable and sacrosanct, above even criticism, let alone 
attack ; the other vulnerable in such a degree that sooner 
or later he will surely be destroyed, i.e. expelled from his 
position of power. The first of these, the king, is the sym- 
bolic ruler, one not directly responsible to the people ; the 
second, the prime minister, is the functional ruler, ex- 
quisitely responsible.’* The constitution-maker ignores the 
(Edipus complex at his peril. We need both to respect and, 
periodically, to condemn our governments, and unless there 
are respective projectees for these emotions we must en- 
dure an unhappy ambivalence which may disrupt the pro- 
cesses of government itself. In America a father whose 
son was killed in Korea refused, in frighteningly bitter 
terms, to receive on his behalf a decoration from President 
Truman, who he felt was responsible for the war ; it is not 
fanciful to say that an equivalent father in Britain, while 
cursing his government no less, would yet have derived 





* ‘Essays in Applied Psycho-Analysis,’ Vol. I, The Hogarth Press and the 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1951, pp. 229-30. 
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considerable pride and solace from attending an investiture 
at Buckingham Palace. Truman was, of course, a President 
who strode into the middle of the political arena, and he 
may unwittingly have encouraged the projection upon 
himself of the most hostile emotions. But Eisenhower, 
who has stood aloof in the presidential box, has failed to 
make the fullest use of the power vested in him. The 
choice before an American President is unenviable. 

There remains one objection that I think must be met. 
This is that a salutary decomposition of the ruler is possible 
only with an hereditary head of state—that an elected 
president can never be regarded as above factional politics 
in the same way as a monarch. Thus, it is argued, in a 
country where there is a traditional Kabaka, all one need 
co is have the common sense not to depose him and a 
satisfactory constitution will almost write itself; in a 
country which is ready to accept the arbitrary appoint- 
ment of a governor-general, the difficulty does not even 
arise ; but in a country in which neither of these condi- 
tions obtains, to try to secure an elected president who is 
above politics is vain because a man who is above politics 
eannot hope to be elected. It is significant, I think, that 
exponents of this thesis point triumphantly to the fiasco of 
the presidential election at Versailles. For in their im- 
plication they ignore the fact that none of the factional 
politicians, who calculated far into the night bartering 
promises for votes, was ultimately elected. The senators 
and deputies preferred to prolong the fiasco rather than 
give any one of them the necessary majority. Then ‘ at 
the eleventh hour and the eleventh ballot, M. Coty entered 
the lists, though at first not as an official nominee of his 
Party. And the interesting fact that emerges is that, at 
once, the weary electors recognised the traditional president. 
M. Coty had been a vice-president of the senate, a rapporteur 
of the senatorial commission dealing with constitutional 
reform, a minister in the relatively non-controversial post 
of reconstruction.... As a prudent Norman, he seems 
never to have committed himself to the point of making 
enemies, but to have done so sufficiently to reveal himself 
as an able parliamentarian of eminently sane and moderate 
views.’* Wherein has the Fourth Republic’s stamina con- 





* Dorothy Pickles, op. cit., p. 115. 
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sisted, during its innumerable crises, if not in the pre- 
sidency ? 

A bicameral legislature ; an upper chamber providing 
assured representation for minorities but possessing other- 
wise only a restricted legislative veto; a lower chamber, 
elected probably by universal and perhaps by compulsory 
suffrage, with a possible life of ten to fifteen years, but dis- 
solvable, in the event of popular rejection of a majority 
government, at the discretion of the head of state ; a head 
of state who, whether hereditary, appointed, or elected, is 
non-functional and independent. Such is the outline of 
our ideal constitution. If it is a distressing reflection upon 
one’s objectivity that it has most affinities with the British ; 
its affinities with the French are none the less considerable 
—and which it would resemble more in practice might de- 
pend less upon academic niceties than upon the degree of 
political extremism with which it had to contend. Apolo- 
gies are due only to America. And America is aware and 
proud that her constitution is an organic whole. If one 
rejects the executive president and the separation of powers 
which are its heart and circulation, one cannot graft its 
tissues, no matter whether they are healthy, like the pro- 
gressive Supreme Court, or morbid, like the institutional 
press conference. Similarly, the constitutional features we 
have selected are almost inseparable from cabinet respon- 
sibility, question time, and the subordination of committees 
to the total parliament. Also, it must not be left unsaid 
that America is a federation: a comparison between the 
American and British constitutions is less appropriate than 
would be one between the American and, say, that of a 
united Europe. In the race for the triumph of democracy 
against the greatest odds Britain was disqualified by the 
* Bloodless Revolution.’ For a century and a half America 
strode comfortably in the lead, and it is only now when, too 
complacent perhaps, she has allowed her pace to be set by 
a senator uncertain of the course, and when late entrants 
such as India have exploited the verve and resolution of 
youth, that her lead is even challenged. 


STANLEY ALDERSON. 
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Art. 4.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
THEATRE. 


From the time of the troubadours, parties of entertainers 
went from one great house to another, incidentally including 
the one who was to appear in Shakespeare as the fool. 
Great houses also had permanent entertainers of this kind. 
Among great houses visited by entertainers were monas- 
teries. As we know, the medieval play evolved from 
scenes from the Bible acted in church through improvisa- 
tions and moralities and production by guilds in market- 
places. The movable stages, called ‘ pageants,’ sometimes 
had two platforms on them, one above the other. A late 
Chester description says that the performers had ‘ a highe 
place made like a howse with ij rowmes, being open on ye 
tope : in the lower rowme they apparelled & dressed them 
selves ; and in the higher rowme they played ; and they 
stoode upon 6 wheeles.’ 

The dissolution of the monasteries was a blow to wan- 
dering companies of entertainers, as to other wanderers, 
and presently the former were classified as vagabonds sub- 
ject to legal persecution. Companies of entertainers could, 
however, still be servants of great families. Singing-boys 
became actors. The way out for actors from family service 
to the commercial theatre was found by their being nomin- 
ally recognised as servants of persons of high social standing. 
Travelling companies could use an inn yard and improvise 
astage. In 1576 the idea of having a permanent ‘inn yard’ 
was put into effect as The Theatre, and others followed. 

There was only one bridge over the Thames in London 
and it was narrow. Coaches from Dover and the southern 
counties unloaded their passengers on the south side. 
Hence there were here great coaching inns. Passengers 
who were delayed here had entertainments provided for 
them : here were bear-pits and presently theatres. 

But new bridges brought travellers into London. In 
connection with the Court a centre of higher entertainment 
developed in the West End, and this was connected also 
with the Inns of Court. The legal inns were, indeed, first 
schools for lawyers, but the scions of country gentlemen 
came up from the universities or even straight from gram- 
mar schools to acquire some knowledge of law for later use 
when they would become justices of the peace. No gentle- 
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man of account seems to have been denied an opportunity 
of spending some years in what was the liveliest, the most 
intelligent, and most influential society in England. Gray’s 
Inn men were keen theatre-goers. They not only put on 
shows themselves, they brought in professionals. 

In the freedom of thought produced by the Renaissance 
there was an intense literary ferment inspired by the 
Renaissance and mediated through north Italy, revelling 
in mythology, history, and soon. In the break-away from 
Rome came intense nationalism and emphasis on traditional 
mythology and history and the use of the native language 
for literary expression with great accessions from Latin, 
Greek, and other foreign languages. 

It helps us to understand the theatre of Shakespeare’s 
time if we realise that there is a real parallel to it in the 
cinema of to-day. Then as now the demand was for stories. 
Stories were taken from anywhere. Greene was the first 
English playwright to deal with the theme of romantic love 
and centre it about the figures of real, charming, lovely 
women. Kyd’s ‘Spanish Tragedy’ made a great im- 
pression with its ghost, its themes of revenge and madness, 
its play-within-play plot. Shakespeare used English his- 
tory, Roman (and Greek) history, ancient British and Scot- 
tish history, French traditional culture, anti-Puritanism, 
anti-Semitism, contemporary life, his own included, tra- 
ditional beliefs, the fool who used song and wit. The plays 
are aristocratic in sentiment and political theory : every 
one of them centres round a court of not lower than ducal 
status. Working men are introduced only for humour or 
in contempt. 

The ‘ sharers’ of a theatre appointed the ‘ contriver,’ 
who drew up a plot in detail and submitted it to them. 
When approved, the plot was given out among two or 
more script-writers. The number of plays produced was 
large : runs were short. 

Physically, the Elizabethan theatre, as we have recalled, 
was really a permanent inn yard, with no scenery in the 
modern sense. Colour was supplied by lavish costume. 
Costume was almost entirely contemporary. When great 
people handed over fine clothes to dependants, the latter, 
finding them unsuitable for their own use, frequently sold 
them to players. 

James I was bored by plays. Inigo Jones did what he 
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could with scenery to save the day. Masques were per- 
formed by amateur gentlefolk, including women. Queen 
Anne, wife of James I, acted thus, e.g. in ‘ The Vision of 
Twelve Goddesses.’ Carleton reported of her, ‘ Her 
clothes were not so much below the knees but what we 
might see a woman had both feet and legs, which I never 
knew before.’ 

The theatre was an oblong building with stage at one 
end, with proscenium arch and apron. Wings and back 
scenes in grooves were set in position before the rise of a 
roller curtain. Thereafter during performance they were 
slid out and in within sight of the audience in such a way 
that changes of scene were effected without lowering the 
curtain or interrupting the action of the play. Such scenes 
were in two dimensions: they were architects’ scenes ; 
perspective was got by setting scenes in receding planes. 
Scenery reduced the importance of the apron. 

During the Commonwealth, the only person authorised 
to arrange dramatic performances was Davenant. The 
‘ get-out ’ was to pretend that they were music. Davenant 
was the inaugurator at once of opera in this country and 
of the heroic play. He introduced naturalistic scenery 
made by John Webb, Inigo Jones’s assistant. In 1656 he 
produced ‘The Siege of Rhodes,’ which was nominally 
opera, in rhymed verse. A woman sang the leading part : 
she was really the first professional actress. In 1660 the 
first actress, in the more limited sense, spoke a prologue to 
‘ Othello’ and acted Desdemona. 

Charles II was persuaded by Tom Killigrew, using 
French precedent, to allow only two theatres to be licensed, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane: others could have plays 
only if music were interspersed. 

In the moral reaction against the licentiousness of 
Restoration drama, the heroic play featured love and 
valour, the impeccable heroine and the like. In 1700 two 
more theatres were licensed, His Majesty’s and the Hay- 
market. Queen Anne was not interested in the theatre, 
which was thrown upon the aristocracy for patronage : 
plays dealt with society and its servants. Rowe wrote 
‘ she-tragedies ’ with the heroine as the principal part. In 
1731 was produced ‘The London Merchant,’ by George 
Lillo. This was the first successful domestic tragedy, in 
which characters of the rising merchant class took the place 
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of members of the aristocracy. Fielding by criticising the 
Government brought about the Licensing Act of 1737, 
which established the censorship of plays. Garrick intro- 
duced new stage lamps from Paris and placed them out of 
sight of the audience. The result was that the part of the 
stage behind the proscenium arch was lighted better than 
the apron, so actors and actresses moved back and the 
already curtailed apron was useless. Stage costume was 
still contemporary. Just as, in Addison’s ‘ Cato,’ Cato 
wore a full-bottomed wig of fifty guineas’ value, the leading 
lady hoop and brocade, and Juba a gold-lace waistcoat, so 
Garrick played Othello in a full-flowing Ramillies wig. 

In 1768 George III granted a licence to a theatre in 
Bath. It is to be remembered that the ‘legitimate’ 
theatre, the theatre of Goldsmith and Sheridan, was still 
the theatre of the well-to-do. After 1780 there began to 
appear in different corners of London (we have to recall 
the absence of modern transport) what might be called 
‘ theatres of the people.’ 

Sheridan stopped writing plays because the huge 
theatres were suitable only for spectacle and not for drama. 
They required ‘ ham’ acting and the author was now sub- 
ordinated to the actor. The melodrama imported from 
France at the end of the eighteenth century was practically 
opera without music, i.e. it was constructed very much on 
the lines of opera, with long soliloquies and buffo scenes, 
but spoken and not sung, as well as choruses which were 
sung, as in the old Purcellian operas, and descriptive in- 
strumental music. Another characteristic of the melo- 
drama was the ‘ tableau’ at the end of an act and some- 
times in the middle of a scene. Sheridan parodied it in 
‘The Critic.’* In 1787 Covent Garden theatre was en- 
larged and about the same time Drury Lane was enlarged 
also. 

In France in 1789 the revolutionary leaders abolished 
the royal monopoly. The kind of play required by the 
many was melodrama and this impetus came quickly to 
England, where its chief exponent was George Colman 
(1762-1836). The popular German playwright Kotzebue 
became popular in English also. 

In the earlier part of the nineteenth century the theatre 





* Dent, ‘ A Theatre for Everybody,’ p. 58. 
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was in low condition. Rehearsals were unpaid and actors 
and actresses had to provide their stage costumes. It was 
the era of Vincent Crummles. Actors went in for ‘ spout- 
ing ’ and ‘ dressing the stage,’ i.e. when a set speech was to 
be delivered by a principal, the rest of the cast on the stage 
were grouped round him (or her) in a ‘set.’ The real 
critics of plays were the uninhibited occupants of the pit, 
which occupied the whole floor of the anditorium. When 
men of letters, like Shelley, wrote a play, like ‘ The Cenci,’ 
their remoteness from the theatre foredoomed their work. 
Orchestra stalls, an innovation of the 1820’s, were accepted 
very slowly. 

Sarah Siddons (née Kemble) had friexidship with great 
men of letters and this and the esteem in which she was 
held by the Royal family tended to raise the social status 
of the profession. Edmund Kean, who has been estimated 
as the greatest tragic actor, had as the dearest wish of his 
heart that his son should go to Eton—he did. Charles 
Mathews (1776-1835) was the pioneer of the art of appear- 
ing on the stage looking like an ordinary gentleman in 
what looked like an ordinary drawing-room. 

When, in 1822, Charles Kemble took over the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden, he planned a series of Shakespear- 
ian revivals for which he obtained the help of J. R. Planché, 
the antiquary. In 1823 the great period of stage pageantry 
began when Planché designed historically accurate cos- 
tumes for J. P. Kemble’s production of ‘ King John ’—the 
first historical drama to be performed in historical costume. 
The whole aspect of the theatre was being rapidly trans- 
formed by the almost simultaneous appearance of gas as 
illuminant, of a number of new technical devices in machin- 
ery and the production of stage illusion, of the new interest 
in historical research and all branches of archeology stimu- 
lated by Scott’s novels. 

In 1831 Dumas pére wrote ‘ Anthony,’ the first ‘ mod- 
ern’ play. The new feature was the nature of the plot, 
being the conflict of an individual with society: an 
illegitimate son tries to establish himself in society. 
Whereas Greek tragedy dealt with man in the throes of 
fate and Elizabethan tragedy with flaws in character lead- 
ing to tragic consequences, the new feature was to be the 
individual in conflict with organised society. 

One of the greatest contributions to the development of 
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the modern English theatre was made by Lucia Elizabetta, 
daughter of Bartolozzi, the Italian engraver, born in 1797, 
brought up in France, who became the singer and actress, 
Madame Vestris, domiciled in England. In 1831 she be- 
came lessee of the small Olympic Theatre in the foulest 
slums of Drury Lane. She married her leading actor, 
Charles James Mathews (1808-78). She had to rely on 
burlettas containing music and of three instead of five acts. 
A small-toned piano provided an inoffensive accompani- 
ment of ‘music.’ In the small theatre the actors and 
actresses could talk to each other instead of talking to the 
audience, as was necessary in the large theatres. Un- 
wittingly Madame Vestris developed a style of comedy- 
acting of naturalness and confidential appeal. G. H. 
Lewes described the technique as ‘ well-bred.’ Burlettas 
were played for ten years. Madame Vestris insisted on 
adequate rehearsals, scenery doors that opened, furniture 
of the period of the play, carpets and ceilings. 

In 1840 ‘ Money,’ by Bulwer Lytton, set in London and 
written in prose entirely, introduced a school of social drama 
which was to be revived fifty years later. 

In 1843 Macready, on the last night of his management 
of Drury Lane, pointed out that both Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden were untenanted. The holders of the pa- 
tents were unable to produce Shakespeare and yet had the 
power to prevent the production of Shakespeare elsewhere. 
On August 23 the Act of Parliament was passed cancelling 
the disabilities of the non-licensed theatres. This enabled 
the star to go from theatre to theatre, finding a stock 
company in each. 

In the Victorian period, double or triple bills, two full- 
length plays or one full-length and two shorter, were the 
rule: performances lasted from 6.30 p.m. until after mid- 
night. The theatre was a thoroughly popular one: the 
upper classes did not attend. Theatrical companies often 
numbered a hundred members. Stage lighting was still 
crude and there were bright lights in the auditorium during 
performance. 

Macready was an artist in acting. He rehearsed with 
the same intensity as he acted in performance, and this 
proved contagious. He developed the technique of the 
stago whisper and the unexpected emphasis on familiar 
words. When in 1846 he acted on the south side of the 
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Thames, ‘The Times’ said, ‘This engagement of Mr 
Macready will doubtless make a lasting impression on play- 
goers south of the Thames and aid in spreading that taste 
for the legitimate English drama which is becoming so 
prominent a feature among the less aristocratic classes.’ 

With Charles Kean (b. 1811) began the gradual emer- 
gence of the intellectual, the gentleman actor. A moder- 
ately good actor, he was handicapped by a poor voice and 
a lisp, but he insisted on high standards of acting through- 
out the cast and was beginning to make realistic, everyday 
interiors acceptable. He demonstrated that long runs 
could be successful financially. In 1849 he was appointed 
manager of the Windsor Castle theatricals: this royal 
patronage gave the stage a lift in the social scale. 

As the theatre rose in the social scale, managers tried 
to attract the carriage-trade, which dined late, and reduced 
the length of playing. In the 1850’s Charles Kean cut his 
bill at the Princess’s to one play and one curtain-raiser. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the desire for 
three-dimensional scenery was felt, and it was found that 
such scenery could not be changed in sight of the audience 
and a tableau curtain had to be dropped. Grooves were 
discarded. The continuity of performance was broken and 
the act-interval was established. Bars were provided for 
refreshment between the acts. 

iT. W. Robertson as a young actor lived in semi-starva- 
tion. He worked as prompter with Charles Mathews and 
his wife. He evinced a talent for writing. In 1851 he 
adapted ‘ The Ladies’ Battle ’ from the French. 

Madame Vestris died in 1856. Her widower, Charles 
Mathews, through her influence and example, harnessed 
his own versatile comic genius to the best of the naturalistic 
French school of comedy and so evolved a style of play and 
performance which paved the way for the elegant domestic, 
the farcical concubinical, the tragic psychological, and the 
dialectical political drama.* 

In 1860 Dion Boucicault dramatised very crudely a 
novel that had been published in 1828 called ‘ The Colle- 
gians.’+ When he sold it, instead of accepting a lump sum, 
which was the universal practice, he got a percentage on 





* Mr Laurence Irving in ‘ Henry Irving.’ 
+ This had been founded on an actual murder, which was also the subject 
of the opera ‘ The Lily of Killarney.’ 
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performances. This system made possible adequate pay- 
ment of playwrights and presently attracted higher talent. 

Tom Robertson was beginning to formulate a new, 
realistic style of comedy. An actress, Marie Wilton, 
refined and developed the art of Vestris. Squire Bancroft 
kept his eye on them both and in 1865 married Marie Wilton 
and employed Robertson. The Bancrofts took the little 
‘dusthole,’ The Queen’s Theatre, off Tottenham Court 
Road, fitted it with upholstered stalls, and re-named it the 
Prince of Wales’s. They made a school of natural acting 
and natural playwriting possible and this gave Robertson 
his opportunity. The product was the domestic comedy 
of Robertson: ‘ cup-and-saucer.’ And so in 1867 came 
* Caste.’ 

The opening of ‘ Caste ’ as printed is as follows : 


‘Scene. A plain set room, paper soiled. A window C. 
with practicable blind; street backing and iron railings. Door 
practicable R.3E ; when opened showing street door (prac- 
ticable). Fireplace L.; two-hinged gas burners on each side 
of mantelpiece. Sideboard cupboard in recess, L.3E; tea- 
things, teapot, tea-caddy, tea-tray etc. on it. Long table L.C. 
before fire. Old piece of carpet and rug down; plain chairs ; 
bookshelf back L. ; a small table under it with ballet shoes and 
skirt on it; bunch of benefit bills hanging under bookshelf. 
Theatrical printed portraits, framed, hanging about ; chimney 
glass clock ; box of lucifers and ornaments on mantelshelf ; 
kettle on hob and fire laid ; doormats on the outside of door. 
Bureau R. Rapping heard at door R., the handle is shaken as 
curtain rises. The door is unlocked. Enter George D’Alroy.’ 


Gilbert wrote, ‘I look upon stage management, as now 
understood, as having been absolutely invented by Tom 
Robertson,’ and Mr A. C. Ward has written, ‘ Sheridan’s 
“The School for Scandal” was first performed in 1777. 
From then until T. W. Robertson’s ‘“‘ Caste’’ was per- 
formed in 1867 no new British play of social interest and 
literary merit had appeared on the stage.’ Bernard Shaw, 
writing as a dramatic critic in 1897, said that the play 
delighted by its freshness, its nature, its humanity. The 
charm was in the realities of everyday life, in the familiar 
phrases, the quiet, unpumped, everyday utterances. In 
the ‘sixties Robertson’s cup-and-saucer plays made the 
fortune of his theatre. 

The domestic interior became characteristic of the 
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period just as much as the outside of a temple had been for 
the Greek heroes and a court for the Elizabethan nobles. 

Edward Godwin introduced three-dimensional settings 
and conceived a production in terms of unified light, form 
and action. In 1875 he designed the Bancroft production 
of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ with solid architectural forms, 
and for the first time gave the stage a variety of levels by 
using rostrums and steps. 

The theatre was ready for Pinero and Wilde. 


R. F. Ratrray. 








( 188 ) 
Art. 5.—OUR LANGUAGE. 


MORE people are language conscious to-day than at any 
time in history. There are several reasons, one of the 
chief being the change in philosophy due to the effect of 
logical analysis. Many of the extreme analysts, such as 
the so-called logical positivists, attempted to reduce 
philosophy to language; but the linguists were in most 
cases more cautious, and the main effect of philosophical 
analysis has been to throw certain neglected problems of 
language into relief. Long after positivism is dead as a 
philosophy, the movement will be gratefully remembered 
for its contribution to language. 

Linguists have often complained of the lack of a univer- 
sal language—or at any rate a European language com- 
parable to Latin in the Middle Ages. Many attempts 
have been made to create such a language. Perhaps the 
most remarkable was the Interlingua of Peano, the Italian 
mathematician. Esperanto alone has gained much popu- 
larity ; but it is a very imperfect system. Meanwhile, 
slowly and unobtrusively one language has spread over 
an increasing area, and has reached a stage in which it can 
almost be called the international language of our time. 
English is now spoken in more than half the globe. Till 
recently the area of conquest was mainly in America and 
parts of Europe. But the defeat of Japan in 1945 opened 
up the East. It brought over hundreds of thousands of 
Americans, who spread the language, not only officially 
but psychologically, since the desire of the Japanese to be 
on good terms with the occupying forces led to an increased 
study of English. 

Apart from the accidents of war and conquest, there 
are several good reasons why English should have taken 
on. It is, like Chinese, an uninflected language ; and in 
spite of certain disadvantages, an uninflected language is 
particularly well adapted to the modern way of life and 
thought. There is, moreover, a power and range in English 
that make it one of the great expressive languages of the 
world. English diction and syntax, though rooted in 
tradition, are wonderfully free and open to change, like 
the English legal and political constitution. ‘ We must be 
free or die, who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake.’ 
Perhaps our language has influenced our political life ; but 
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whatever the relationship, they reflect each other in a 
remarkable way. 

Yet in spite of the influence and popularity of English 
to-day, the average Englishman knows surprisingly little 
about his own language. The Penguin House have done 
their best to help him out in their issue of ‘ Our Language ’ * 
by Simeon Potter, Baines Professor of English at Liverpool 
University. The author is a man of broad sympathies and 
culture, much travelled, and of wide experience as a writer 
and lecturer. As a companion to his book one could not 
do better than get Mr Eric Partridge’s abridgement of his 
famous ‘ Usage and Abusage.’ + Professor Potter deals 
mainly with the nature and history of our language, Mr 
Partridge with its practical use and abuse to-day. These 
admirable and permanently useful books can be got for 
the price of one ephemeral novel. 

‘Our Language’ covers a wide field in its 190 pages. 
The opening chapter deals with the nature and history of 
language in general, and this is followed by a discussion 
of the local origins of English, from ‘Old English’ to 
* Maturity ’ in the sixteenth century. There are chapters 
on sounds and spelling, word creation, slang and dialect, 
British and American English, to name only a few. The 
book is never dull, though naturally some parts will be 
more interesting to the layman than others. The chapters 
on the sentence, names of persons and places, and on 
tendencies and trends are a sheer delight. The historical 
approach is always implicit. One can learn quite a lot of 
general English history from this book; for the history 
of a language is inseparable from the story of the people 
who create it. 

Professor Potter does not regard the shedding of 
inflections in our language as an entirely unmixed blessing. 
He points out that the movement from synthesis to 
analysis is not necessarily progress. Thus Greek, with 
its many inflections, is able to express the most subtle 
shades of thought and emotion, and combines great pre- 
cision, sturdy sense, and poetic sensibility. In Gilbert 
Murray’s words (which he quotes) Greek can capture 
‘whole territories of emphasis and suggestion that are 





* ‘Our Language.’ Simeon Potter. Penguin Books. 2s 


i, The Concise Usage and Abusage.’ Eric Partridge. Hamish Hamilton. 
8s. . 
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barred out to the uninflected languages.’ This may be 
true ; but few will deny the range and subtlety of Chinese, 
a wholly uninflected language. English, of course, is not 
wholly uninflected. It has dispensed with the inessentials, 
such as gender. ‘ English has surely gained everything 
and lost nothing by casting off this useless burden which 
all the other well-known languages of Europe still bear to 
their great disadvantage.’ 

Many people will be surprised to hear that ‘ our present- 
day vocabulary is approximately half Germanic (English 
and Scandinavian) and half Romance (French and Latin) ’ ; 
for we have been nurtured on the old myth of the Saxon 
Englishman for so long that we tend to think of our 
language as predominantly Germanic. The distribution 


of the two languages seems, to some extent, characteristic 
of the things they represent. 


‘ Gladly we testify to the superiority of French cooking, which 
is duly demonstrated by such culinary terms as boil, broil, fry, 
grill, roast, souse and toast. Breakfast is English, the less 
simple dinner and supper are French. Hunt is English, but 
chase, quarry, scent, and track are French. Names of the 
older crafts are English: baker, fisherman, miller, saddler, 
builder, shepherd, shoemaker, wainwright, weaver, and webber. 
Those of more elegant occupations are French: carpenter, 
draper, joiner, mason, painter, and tailor. The names of the 
commoner parts of the human body are English, but French 
face and voice have ousted the native anleth and steven (Old 
English andwlita and stefn).’ 


Professor Potter has some interesting observations on 
spelling. The ‘ notion that there is any virtue in uniform 
spelling is recent’; and one of the things that contributed 
to uniformity was printing. Because the printers had to 
exercise economy, they found it more convenient to spell 
uniformly. He thinks little of our modern spelling re- 


formers who tend to ignore the difficulty presented by the 
Latin elements in our language. 


‘ As Sir William Craigie so clearly demonstrated in his S.P.E. 
Tract of 1944 on Problems of Spelling Reform, this is the crux. 
If the native spelling is retained, much of the Latin and French 
element becomes unrecognisable. If we take seed as the 
norm, then cede and recede must become seed and reseed. If 
we take mesh as the norm, then both cession and session must 


become seshon, and fissure must become identical with fisher. 
Vol. 293.—No. 604. N 
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If, on the contrary, fuse and muse are kept, then news will be 
nuse and both hues and hews (in “ he hews’’) will be huse. 
Again, if c were retained before the back vowel in capital, 
colony, and custom, then some such forms as senter, sertin, and 
sirkel would have to take the place of centre, certain, and circle. 
Would a foreign student like to find whole sections of his 
English vocabulary torn away from their counterparts in those 


European languages with one or other of which he is probably 
acquainted ? ’ 


In his stimulating chapter on word creation, he has 
much to say about the creation of compounds, such as 
Shaw’s ‘superman’ and Carlyle’s ‘ outcome,’ ‘ feckless,” 
‘self-help.’ English is rich in compounds. ‘ Compare the 
functions of sun in sunrise and sunset, denoting the subject 
of the action; in swn-worship, denoting the object; in 
sunspot denoting the place; in sun-dial, denoting the 
co-operating agent; in sunbeam and sunlight, denoting 
the source...’ 

Of the many divergences from pure English, Professor 
Potter lists Carlylese, journalese, newspaperese, guide- 
bookese, and officialese—but he doesn’t mention jargonese, 
that last infirmity of university minds. He is not above 
writing it himself at times, as when he tells us that ‘ the 
interested observer can hardly fail to perceive certain 
indications that the tide of analytic tendencies is on the 
turn and that the latent synthetic qualities of our hetero- 
geneous language are once more asserting themselves.’ 
This is a piece of scholastic jargonese, or shall we say 
* professorese ’—though happily such sentences are rare 
in his vivid and lively book. 

The discussion of the ‘Sentence’ is of particular 
interest to the layman. Sentences ‘are of three kinds 
according to form: simple (‘‘I know it’”’), compound 
(“‘ 1 know it and I am proud of it’’), and complex (“I 
know that he will come’’). They are of four kinds accord- 
ing to function: statement (“I know it’), command- 
wish (‘‘ Long live the King!”’), question (“‘ Are you 
coming ?’’), and exclamation (‘‘ How good you are!”’).’ 
He discusses the importance of the balanced sentence 
which ‘ satisfies a profound human desire for equipoise 
and symmetry.’ Among modern writers of English, Chester- 
ton was supreme in this form of syntax. He was able to 
put a strikingly original idea (generally about some im- 
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portant but long-forgotten aspect of an essential truth) 
into the most perfectly balanced rhythmic form. His 
paradoxes ring in the mind not only for their intellectual 
novelty but for their literary rhythm. At the end of this 
chapter, Professor Potter has some wise things to say 
about the relation of style to subject-matter. Whatever 
is worth saying is worth saying with simplicity and force ; 
but, he adds, if the matter is obscure and complex it cannot 
always be said simply, though we shall try to say it as 
simply as possible. This advice is salutary in an age 
when the high matters of philosophy are dished up by 
journalists, and positivist philosophers try to express the 
subtleties of analytical logic in the language of the crime 
reporter. 

The chapter on ‘ Etymology and Meaning’ contains a 
lot of very unusual information. Although it is dangerous 
to cross swords with the experts, on one point our author 
seems mistaken. He says that the word dim, used of a 
rather lifeless person, is associated with the German 
dumm, meaning stupid. But it is in fact partly a slang 
word taken over from the ordinary usage of dim, meaning 
* faintly luminous or visible ’ (‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary ’) 
as applied to a light or fire, and imaginatively transferred 
to a feeble, though not necessarily stupid, personality. 

Grammar, which most people (owing to conventional 
school teaching) loathe and fear, is here shown to be a live 
and exciting subject. The entire field of grammar has 
been revolutionised in the last half-century. The old 
grammarians were slavishly under the influence of Latin, 
and were preoccupied with form to the exclusion of content. 
Recently it has come to be seen that what matters is not 
so much the formal structure of grammar—the parts of 
speech with their accompanying rigmarole—but the move- 
ment of thought underlying diction and syntax. The 
rules are not inviolable: they are mere artificial aids to 
clarification and many of them (applied to English, at all 
events) are unnecessary. Far too long have we been over- 
burdened with a pedantry that confuses the mind and 
inhibits good style. Correct speech is now seen to be a 
matter of usage—as Mr Partridge’s book suggests. One of 
the greatest modern English grammarians, Otto Jespersen 
—he was, paradoxically, a Dane—is quoted by Professor 
Potter as saying that grammar is ‘ not a set of stiff dogmatic 

N 2 
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precepts accurding to which some things are correct and 
others absolutely wrong, but... something living and 
developing under continual fluctuations and undulations, 
something that is founded on the past and prepares the 
way for the future, something that is not always consistent 
or perfect, but progressing and perfectible—in one word, 
human.’ 

Every reader will delight in the chapter on ‘ Slang and 
Dialect.’ Professor Potter gives a list of trades and pro- 
fessions that have their own slang. Among the pro- 
fessions he might have included that of the orchestral 
musician, which has some very queer words, one of the 
strangest being ‘the pearlies’ for the trembling of the bow 
when a string player is nervous. No musician knows any- 
thing of its origin. Slang is not always, as the school 
histories would say, ‘ a bad thing ’—indeed good slang has 
been called ‘ the one stream of poetry which is constantly 
flowing.’ A lot of slang is partly euphemistic, particularly 
words which refer to drunkenness and insanity. Under 
the first head Professor Potter only mentions ‘ booze,’ but 
the list is enormous, and grows in every decade—bosky, 
tight, soused, merry, lit-up, oiled, half-seas-over, three- 
sheets-to-the-wind, one-over-the-eight, and dozens more. 


Most people have a greater objection to being thought mad 
than drunk; hence the even more euphemistic gaga, 
nuts, sawny, cracked, crackers, loopy, haywire, bats, 
scatty, up-the-pole, screwy, and the rest. On the subject 
of Cockney rhyming slang (surely one of the greatest 
oddities of any language, and one of the most delightful) 
he observes : 


‘ Inasmuch as they are cryptic languages, Cockney rhyming 
slang, back slang, and centre slang lie over the borderline 
separating slang from cant. To half-inch, in the sense “to 
steal, purloin’’ is thieves’ cant. We look for half-inch in 
the dictionaries and do not find it, although it is an expression 
heard all over England. It is genuine rhyming slang for 
pinch, which is first recorded in this sense in Richard Head’s 
The canting academy . . . of 1673. So “‘ wife ’’ becomes trouble 
and strife, and money bees and honey. Table might be a 
thousand things, but in this particular lingo it is Cain-and-Abel 
and nothing else. ‘‘Stairs’’ are apples and pairs, “‘ boots ”’ 
daisy roots, ‘‘ eyes’’ mince pies, and “‘ feet’ plates of meat. 
Still more ingenious terms may be devised when the rhyming 
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word is suppressed and “‘hat'’’ becomes ¢it-for (-tat), ‘‘ heart” 
raspberry (tart), ‘‘ fist ’’ Oliver (Twist), and ‘“‘ mouth” north 
(and south). The self-appointed creators of back slang do not 
hesitate to take certain liberties in the interests of euphony 
and pronounceability. ‘‘ Game’”’ is simply emag and “ market ”’ 
tekram, but “‘ police’’ is slop and ‘‘ penny ”’ is, with the in- 
sertion of anaptyctic e, yennep. Similarly “‘ pint’’ becomes 
tenip, ‘‘ girl” elrig, ‘‘ old maid’’ delo diam, “ old woman” 
delo nammow and “ drunk ”’ kennurd.’ 


Those who are interested in Cockney as a living and in- 
fluential dialect should read Dr Matthew’s ‘Cockney: 
Past and Present.’ 

The effect of America on the English language has been 
very great—so great indeed that Bodmer in his remarkable 
‘Loom of Language,’ suggests that the best name for 
modern English is Anglo-American. Professor Potter 
shows how the development of English in America took 
place, and remarks that in spite of the continual influx of 
other nations, English remained firmly rooted. At ‘no 
time has there threatened any real danger that English 
might not be capable of completely assimilating the 
immigrant tongues. . . .’ 

Undoubtedly America has been largely to blame for 
that extreme form of journalism centred in the headline 
which Professor Potter calls ‘telegraphese.’ One example 
given by him reads : 

MIDWAY SIGNS LIMEY PROF TO DOPE YANK TALK 
which means that Chicago (here called Midway after 
Midway Plaisance in the city) appoints a British (‘ limey,’ 
slang for British sailor) professor to interpret American 
speech. He quotes Chesterton on ‘ that passion for com- 
pression and compact information which possesses so 
many ingenuous minds in America.... Such brevity, so 
far from being the soul of wit, is even the death of mean- 
ing; and certainly the death of logic.’ At worst—as in 
the newspaper headline—this is so: at best it has helped 
to clarify language and redeem us from the clichés and 
verbosity of the worst kind of ‘ educated ’ writing. 

If Professor Potter’s book does nothing more than help 
the average man to get these questions into focus, his 
work will have been amply justified. For those who want 
to go further into the subject, he has appended a most 
thorough and comprehensive list of books relating to each 
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chapter: a revelation of immense learning. Those who 
do not want or have not the time for detailed study will 
get all they need from Mr Partridge’s ‘ Concise Usage and 
Abusage.’ It is attractively produced, and the material 
(derived from the larger work) has been brought up to date. 
Not least of the interest of the book derives from Professor 
Greet’s comments for use in America—added in square 
brackets. For practical use in looking up questions of 
language, the alphabetical arrangement can sometimes be 
awkward and confusing. There is a good deal of over- 
lapping and it is not always easy to find the exact reference 
to the question in hand. Again, the need for brevity 
makes for a certain telegraphic obscurity of statement at 
times. These are the unavoidable weaknesses of any book 
of this kind—not quite a dictignary or an encyclopzedia— 
and in no way apply specially to the present work, which 
is on a high level of excellence, and is written with con- 
siderable charm. It is never dull, and often has a racy 
and ironical quality that is delightful. 

The average reader will find a lot of the ground un- 
familiar. But even the professional writer and critic will 
discover many fresh ideas. Although some of it is very 
elementary, the simplest information is conveyed in a 
lively way with an original slant. On occasion, Mr 
Partridge is perhaps rather dogmatic in dealing with 
questions arising out of so free a language as English. 
After all, it is usage and abusage which he is considering ; 
and much of the book is necessarily matter of opinion. 

One of its charms is derived from Mr Partridge’s gift 
for apt and instructive quotation. Newman’s wonderful 
definition of a gentleman is often partly and faultily 
quoted : here we have it in full. Many of the quotations 
reveal how faulty is the modern English prose style, even 
in our most distinguished writers. Usually a great 
writer’s personality and our interest in what he has to say 
carry us along in reading him. But few modern writers 
stand up to the test of isolation. Only the great masters 
of English prose, such as Hilaire Belloc and W. H. Hudson, 
bear quotation and analysis. 

Although Mr Partridge’s book is, of course, intended 
mainly for reference, many of the longer entries are essays 
in themselves and can be read as such with enjoyment. 
There are specially interesting passages on grammatical 
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usage and on psychological subjects, such as verbosity and 
woolliness, the last containing some of the purest wool our 
island has ever produced from Mr Lloyd George and Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald. Nobody would deny the political 
ability of these men; but why must they, and other 
distinguished politicians, so often use the heavy verbiage 
quoted by Mr Partridge ? Perhaps, as Disraeli said of 
himself, they are ‘only great in action.’ But Disraeli 
was never woolly, and wrote some fine novels that at 
times come near to greatness. 

Sometimes Mr Partridge says what a word means 
before discussing it: at other times he doesn’t. There 
seems no particular reason for his choice. Thus he does 
not define calibre (though he lists its wrong usage), yet 
tells us what calligraphy means—when, in fact, many 
people would be more doubtful about the former word. 
But these are small points in an admirable book, a fitting 
companion to ‘ Our Language.’ 

Too much time is wasted, in school and out of it, 
learning a foreign language ; frequently adead one. What 
is called ‘learning a language’ is usually no more than 
imperfectly memorising a limited vocabulary. The time 
would be far better spent in learning more about our own 
language, and in getting a good working knowledge of the 
general linguistic principles that underly all language— 
such as those given in Bodmer’s book. Unless one knows 
the language of a foreign country so thoroughly and 
intimately that one can understand the subtlest shades of 
its literature and philosophy, one does not really know it 
at all. It is possible to speak and read a dozen languages 
(like the foolish young diplomat in Harold Nicolson’s essay) 
and yet have no real knowledge of any language—in- 
cluding his own. The most one can hope for is to master 
one foreign language; and those who have the time and 
inclination to do so are few. It is far better to read trans- 
lations by experts than to suffer the illusion that we know 
a foreign book when we have ploughed our way through 
the original. But we can always improve in knowledge of 
our own language. And if we are fortunate enough to be 
guided by Professor Potter and Mr Partridge we shall 
obtain not only exciting new knowledge, but that without 
which knowledge is vain: the quality of delight. 


ROBERT HAMILTON. 
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Art. 6—THE CONTINENTAL POLICY OF PRESIDENT 
PERON. 


SINCE he was first elected to the presidency of Argentina 
in 1946 General Juan Domingo Peron has never been far 
from the world’s headlines. It is recognised, even by his 
opponents, that he has changed the political and economic 
face of Argentina more radically than any of his pre- 
decessors; and that fact alone assures him a place in 
history. Yet that place may well be more prominent than 
his achievements inside Argentina alone might merit ; for 
he has sought and to some extent succeeded in translating 
into reality the vision of Spanish-American unity seen by 
José de San Martin and by Bolivar and Miranda. During 
the nine years he has held the presidential office General 
Peron has consistently preached the advantages of greater 
unity for Spanish America, and already Chile, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador are partners with Argentina in a form 
of economic union which he hopes to extend more widely 
and to endow, if possible, with some political character. 

In so far as this development has been noted abroad it 
has been regarded as merely a temporary phase in Argen- 
tine policy, based primarily on President Peron’s personal 
ambitions. Yet that is, perhaps, too facile a view; for 
present Argentine policy, in seeking to achieve greater 
prosperity for as many as wish to work for and share in it, 
has an historical background. The Vice-royalty of La 
Plata, founded in 1776, included both Paraguay and 
Bolivia, although with the coming of independence the 
three territories became three separate countries. At the 
outset the citizens of Buenos Aires aimed at extending their 
rule over the whole of the former vice-regal area, but both 
Paraguayans and Bolivians declined union with the new 
Argentina. 

In fact, the way in which the Spanish colonies attained 
their freedom and the conditions of the nineteenth century 
encouraged both disunity and isolation. Such centrifugal 
forces were reflected in the pattern of commerce of the 
newly born states. In colonial times Argentina raised herds 
for Peru and sent her mules and leather northwards through 
Tucumaén and Salta to the prosperous Peruvian mining com- 
munities, receiving in return whatever supplies she needed. 
The towns of Tucumdn and Salta were, indeed, founded 
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by settlers from Peru, just as two other Argentine towns, 
San Juan and Mendoza, owe their origin to colonists from 
Chile. For many years after she gained her independence 
Argentina’s western provinces traded more across the Andes 
with Chile and Peru than with Buenos Aires, although 
with the development of overseas markets such commerce 
between the new republics tended to diminish. 

History, in the composition of the Vice-royalty of La 
Plata, thus provides a prototype for the objective of 
Argentina’s present continental policy, just as the separa- 
tism which followed resulted in the political and economic 
instability which, as President Peron has continually 
assured his neighbours, neither they nor Argentina herself 
can now afford. In support of that view he can point to 
the present economic picture in Latin America. Two 
world wars and a world economic depression have brought 
home to the former Spanish colonies, and to Brazil, the 
risks of dependence on the production of primary materials, 
and on world demand and world prices for those materials. 
Recognition of those risks has brought with it a realisation 
that, although Latin America may have obtained political 
freedom at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
economic independence has yet to be won; and it has 
been in an effort to win it that many of the Latin-American 
republics have undertaken policies of domestic indus- 
trialisation. These policies have brought with them the 
beginnings of a social and economic revolution, with the 
peasant and labouring classes becoming more assertive, 
and more demanding of better living standards which only 
increased production can provide. This, in turn, has been 
reflected in increased trade between the Latin-American 
republics ; for some of them now provide their neighbours 
with articles the latter previously bought overseas, while 
those neighbours can provide raw materials for new 
industries. And, simultaneously, easier communications, 
especially by air, have made less formidable the geo- 
graphical barriers between the republics. 

This situation was developing in Latin America before 
General Peron emerged as the ruler of Argentina, but he 
has been the first modern Latin-American leader to see its 
implications for the future in practical terms—greater 
economic if not political unity between the republics, 
accompanied by increased production in each, a wider 
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interchange of goods and services between all, leading to a 
rise in the standards of living of their peoples. In searching 
after such a future President Peron has often been violently 
critical of the United States. But in that he has only said 
publicly what many Latin Americans feel privately—that 
the United States is not really anxious to aid economic 
progress leading to economic change south of the Rio 
Grande. In their view Washington wishes the Latin 
republics to remain producers of raw materials, particu- 
larly of those of strategic importance, rather than that they 
should develop and diversify their economies ; and various 
United States official statements in recent years have lent 
support to this view. 

The result has been twofold. First there has been a 
sharp revival in the always latent dislike and distrust of 
the yangui in the southern republics. Second, and as a 
consequence, General Peron and his policies have attained 
a continental significance which his own efforts, perhaps, 
would hardly have achieved. The Argentines have not 
always been generally liked in the rest of Latin America ; 
but one result of President Peron’s efforts towards political 
and economic revolution, first in his own country and then 
beyond its borders, in face of open disapproval if not active 
opposition by Washington, has been that many Latin 
Americans have come to see in him their champion against 
the ‘ Colossus of the North.’ 

It is thus hardly surprising that General Peron has 
sought to take advantage of this situation. In doing so 
he began with Chile. Early last century Chile owed her 
independence in large part to the Argentine San Martin, 
but subsequent relations between the two countries varied 
between cordiality and a frigidity just short of war—the 
latter mainly due to frontier disputes. The years between 
1856 and 1868 saw the so-called ‘ Free Cordillera ’ in which 
trade across the Andes was little hampered ; but despite 
later trade agreements that friendship deteriorated. A 
reciprocal trade treaty signed in 1933 never became fully 
effective, and it was not until 1938 that the atmosphere 
began to improve. Plans were then made to restore the 
trans-Andine railway, traffic on which had first been sus- 
pended as a result of a customs war and subsequently 
interrupted by flood damage which was never repaired. 
Proposals were later made for routing the export trade of 
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Argentina’s western provinces through the Chilean ports 
of Valparaiso and Antofagasta. The fact that both coun- 
tries were firmly neutral for the greater part of the last 
war was an additional bond between them, and the 
economic consequences of neutrality provided the basis 
for a close trade relationship. Thus in 1942 a barter deal 
was made in which Chile undertook to exchange iron, 
copper, coal, and nitrate for Argentine wheat and scrap 
iron. But it was only two years later that the railway 
across the Andes was finally reopened, and that event was 
accompanied by a new trade agreement which looked 
forward to establishment of a customs union between the 
two countries, and set up mixed commissions in both to 
determine what products should be freed of duties. 

It was on this foundation of rapprochement that General 
Peron sought to build. He had not been president many 
weeks before he made an effort to regularise and increase 
Argentine trade with Chile, in the interests of his first 
Five-Year Plan. In December 1946 an agreement signed 
in Buenos Aires took a stage further the work begun in 
1943 by providing for the elimination of all tariff barriers, 
except for duties on imports which would compete with 
domestic products, and for the granting of mutual trade 
and financial preferences. But the most significant feature 
of the agreement was that Argentina, besides offering 
Chile a credit of 6,000,000/. to pay for her imports over 
three years, agreed to invest 40,000,000/. in Chile to pro- 
mote the production of raw materials needed by Argentine 
industry and for the further improvement of communica- 
tions between the two countries. It was stipulated that 
Chile should buy machinery and materials from other 
sources only when Argentina could not supply them. The 
agreement also gave each country free use of the ports of 
the other, and in this connection it was proposed that port 
improvements at Valparaiso should be undertaken at 
Argentine expense. 

This agreement was in due course rejected by the 
Chilean Congress. But Argentina continued to hold most 
of the trumps, for Chile has, in recent years, depended 
heavily on Argentine cattle to feed her 5,500,000 popula- 
tion, especially that of the northern mining areas, and as 
many as 200,000 head of cattle and a similar number of 
sheep have been driven across the Andes annually. Lately 
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Chile has also found herself unable to do without Argentine 
wheat. ‘Twenty-five years ago Chile was herself an ex- 
porter of wheat; but her agriculture has not kept pace 
with the rapid economic expansion of the last decade, with 
its accompanying rise in the standard of living, and so 
wheat has now to be imported. For some years Argentina 
has taken full advantage of this situation. Although her 
own agriculture has suffered from the effects of President 
Peron’s industrialisation programme, she has been able to 
use her position as chief provider of Chile’s food to change 
the pattern of her trade acrcss the Andes to benefit that 
programme—and this despite the rejection by the Chileans 
of the 1946 agreement. Thus while pre-war trade between 
the two countries took the form of Argentine cattle in 
return for Chilean timber, dried fruit, and specialised food 
products, it has more recently become a matter of Argen- 
tine wheat and edible oils, as well as cattle, in return for 
Chilean copper, nitrate, iron, and steel. And although 
Argentina has paid for some copper shipments at higher 
than world prices, the general result of her trade with 
Chile has been the accumulation of large debts by the 
latter, for which Buenos Aires has sometimes demanded 
settlement in dollars. 

A chance for Argentina to make a further attempt to 
gain the benefits of the still-born 1946 agreement came in 
1952 with the election to the presidency of Chile of General 
Carlos Ibanez del Campo. Argentina openly supported 
the candidature of General Ibanez, who had been an exile 
in Buenos Aires, where he formed a close friendship with 
General Peron; and the Argentine government was 
accused in Chile of circulating propaganda in his favour. 
General Ibanez denied receiving any direct Argentine sup- 
port, but his victory at the polls was greeted across the 
Andes as ‘a triumph of Latin-American nationalism over 
imperialism,’ and on the day he assumed office the Argen- 
tine radio broadcast special greetings from President Peron 
to the Chilean people, in which he expressed the hope that 
‘these two fatherlands may become one.’ Shortly after 
Christmas 1952 he sent an Argentine-made motor car as a 
personal gift to President Ibanez. 

Having thus set the scene General Peron, making his 
first visit abroad as head of the Argentine state, arrived 
in the Chilean capital in the following February. On the 
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eve of his departure from Buenos Aires he told a Chilean 
newspaper that his purpose was ‘ to proclaim to the Chilean 
people the necessity of achieving an indestructible union 
of both nations, total and immediate.’ This declaration 
aroused much misgiving in Chile; the editor of the news- 
paper resigned and President Peron declared that he had 
been misinterpreted. But the chief of the Chilean police 
found it advisable—for the first time in South America, 
as he put it—to provide the Argentine visitor not only 
with the usual police escort but to reinforce it with air 
patrols working in conjunction with radio cars. Yet, 
despite this inauspicious background, the end of the visit 
was marked by the signature of an agreement envisaging 
a closer economic unity between the two countries, which 
was to be defined in a later treaty. 

To mark this achievement the Argentine Congress pre- 
sented President Peron with a gold and silver salver em- 
bellished with the arms of both Argentina and Chile. For 
his part President Ibanez declared that the agreement was 
‘the first step towards the union of the Latin-American 
nations, and towards a great confederation with the aim 
of safeguarding peace and progress, and the democratic 
way of life.’ But his fellow countrymen were more scep- 
tical, and their misgivings were reflected in the results of 
the congressional elections which took place ten days after 
President Peron’s departure. These results were generally 
interpreted as a rejection of any policy of closer association 
with Argentina, for President Ibanez found himself faced 
with opposition majorities in both houses, and with his 
own supporters not only outnumbered but at odds amongst 
themselves. As a consequence General Ibanez found it 
expedient to moderate his earlier enthusiasm for co- 
operation with Buenos Aires. Addressing the Chilean 
Congress towards the end of May he declared that he en- 
visaged nothing more than a customs union between Chile 
and Argentina, the exchange of their products on an 
agreed quota basis, and a free rate of exchange. 

Despite these reservations in Chile, President Ibanez 
arrived in the Argentine capital in July 1953 to sign the 
treaty. It was a lengthy document and provided for co- 
ordination and promotion of production in both countries 
by exchanges of capital where necessary, a gradual aboli- 
tion of customs duties and rationalisation of exchange 
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rates, co-ordination of taxes on consumer goods traced 
across the Andes and of land, sea, and air transport, and 
for the expansion of postal, telegraphic, and telephone 
links. Already, after President Peron’s visit to Santiago, 
the two governments had arranged an exchange of Chilean 
semi-manufactured steel worth 10,000,000/. for sunflower- 
seed oil of equivalent value from Argentina. Now, a few 
weeks after the visit of President Ibanez to Buenos Aires, 
it was announced that Chile was to supply Argentina with 
80,000 tons of steel in return for 200,000 tons of wheat 
and that a new railway link across the Andes, begun in 
1922 but never finished, was to be completed. Altogether, 
according to Chilean official sources, trade between the 
two countries, on the basis of present agreements, will 
reach an annual value of 120,000,060$. 

Opponents in Chile of any close economic or other co- 
operation with Argentina have remained unconvinced by 
the success that co-operation has so far achieved. They 
admit that Chile needs Argentine cattle and wheat, but 
they also point out that Argentina’s growing industries 
need ever more Chilean copper and steel. More copper 
and steel, not to mention nitrate, for Argentina might 
mean that there would be less available for export else- 
where. Indeed, Chile herself is in urgent need of steel to 
improve her own transport system, not to mention irriga- 
tion and other capital projects essential to the country’s 
future prosperity. Not least it is felt that any greater 
dependence by Chile on Argentine food supplies may dis- 
courage plans for agrarian reform and the raising of 
domestic agricultural production, which President Ibanez 
has pledged himself to carry out. 

As yet, however, opponents in Chile of closer economic 
association with Argentina have failed to bring about any 
reversal of their government’s policy. Indeed that policy 
has received indirect support from the fact that Paraguay, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia have since followed the Chilean 
example by entering into a similar form of economic union 
with Argentina. 

Only a few weeks after the signature of the treaty with 
Chile President Peron was able to welcome Paraguay as a 
new partner in his plans. In many ways it was surprising 
that Paraguay was not the first recruit, for Argentina, 
recalling vice-regal days, has always regarded that country 
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as belonging within her orbit. The Paraguayans, although 
sturdily independent, have recognised that geography has 
made them virtual pensioners of their more powerful 
neighbour ; for their sole outlet to the sea, the Parana 
river, flows almost entirely through Argentine territory, 
and their only rail connection with the outer world similarly 
runs through Argentina for most of its length. Buenos 
Aires has thus possessed a virtual stranglehold on Para- 
guay’s foreign trade—the more so as navigational hazards 
on the Parana have required all goods to and from Para- 
guay to be transhipped at Buenos Aires or Montevideo, 
while at least 70 per cent. of river traffic with Paraguay 
has been handled by Argentine state-owned vessels. A 
reflection of Paraguayan dependence on Argentina is the 
fact that until 1941 the Argentine peso circulated in 
Paraguay on an equal basis with the local currency. 

Successive governments in Buenos Aires took desultory 
advantage of their small neighbour’s situation, but only 
in recent years has Argentina made determined efforts to 
strengthen her position in Paraguay, and this because 
industrialisation in Argentina has required increased 
supplies of raw materials such as Paraguayan cotton and 
jute, timber, and wood pulp, in which Argentine capital 
was already interested. These moves by Argentina to 
reinforce her interests in Paraguay began before General 
Peron appeared on the scene with the cancellation, in 
1942, of Paraguay’s debt to Argentina resulting from the 
war of 1865-70. The Paraguayans were thus relieved of 
a liability of 2,500,000$. In 1943 a new trade treaty 
gave Paraguay free zones in Buenos Aires and in the 
principal Argentine river port of Rosario, although at that 
time the Asuncién government resisted proposals for a 
customs union put forward by Argentina. But two years 
later the then Argentine president, General Farrell, paid a 
state visit to Paraguay in company with close collaborators 
of the then Colonel Peron. The Paraguayan president, 
General Morinigo, was favourable to any idea of closer 
links with Buenos Aires, and when he faced a revolution 
in 1947 he was able to quell it with the help of arms 
supplied by Argentina. 

Later that year General Morinigo was overthrown, but 
with General Peron now firmly in the saddle in Buenos 
Aires Argentine pressure on Paraguay began to be more 
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apparent. In 1951 a joint commission was set up to 
resolve differences about the boundary between the two 
countries, and in the following year Argentina was given 
a contract for materials for re-equipping the port of 
Asuncién. In 1953 a new air service, employing Sandring- 
ham flying-boats, was opened between the two capitals, 
and finally, in August of that year, a few weeks after the 
visit of President Ibanez of Chile to Buenos Aires, Paraguay 
joined the Argentine-Chilean treaty of economic union. 
Included in the terms of her adhesion were that trade with 
Argentina should reach an annual value of 30,000,000$, 
that commerce between the two countries should make 
use exclusively of Argentine and Paraguayan ships, and 
that a joint commission should be established to supervise 
matters of common concern in the spheres of capital in- 
vestment, communications, and transit of minerals. This 
mention of minerals reflected Argentine interest in the oil- 
bearing possibilities of the Chaco region. Those possi- 
bilities had contributed to the war between Paraguay and 
Bolivia between 1933 and 1936. But in recent years a 
United States concern prospected for oil there with no 
success. 

The ink was hardly dry on these new agreements 
between Paraguay and Argentina when President Peron 
himself appeared on an official visit to the Paraguayan 
capital, bringing with him an Argentine-made motor car 
as a gift to the president. His reception was less reserved 
that it had been in Chile ; indeed, he was greeted enthusi- 
astically by crowds impressed by the fact that he had 
come in a yacht and not in a gunboat. But more impor- 
tant than these emotional scenes were the moves being 
made to draw tighter the bonds between the two countries. 
Work was pressed forward on the new international high- 
way between Santa Fé and the Paraguayan town of Florina, 
and Argentine experts were engaged to train the Para- 
guayan navy and to reorganise the police. Proposals to 
improve postal and telegraphic links were made by the 
Argentine Minister of Public Works during a visit to 
Asuncién, as were suggestions for dredging the river ap- 
proaches to Paraguay, the placing of navigational aids in 
them, and the improvement of Paraguay’s three ports. 
Next came a mission from the Argentine Bank, to investi- 
gate how that concern could extend its activities in Para- 
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guay, and the first result of this visit was a decision to 
increase the bank’s capital in that country to 100,000,000 
pesos so that funds could be available for credits to increase 
Paraguayan agriculture and livestock production. 

In August last year, on the day when General Alfredo 
Stroessner—who had seized power three months before— 
assumed the presidency of Paraguay, President Peron 
again appeared at Asuncién. He was escorted by two 
Argentine naval craft carrying trophies captured by 
Argentine forces during the war against the Paraguayan 
dictator, Lopez, between 1865 and 1870. Their return to 
Paraguay was a further sign of General Peron’s wish to 
impress upon that country the genuineness of her friend- 
ship. In return President Stroessner made his visitor an 
honorary citizen of Paraguay. 

Paraguay has already received substantial financial and 
technical help from Argentina as a result of the 1953 agree- 
ment, and a steady flow of consumer goods at a specially 
favourable rate of exchange. Like the Chileans, Para- 
guayans are now regarded in Argentina as Argentine 
citizens. President Peron has listed ten points which he 
regards as outlining the basis of Argentina’s new rela- 
tionship with Paraguay, and these are said to be read 
daily in Paraguayan schools. They include an Argentine 
pledge to promote the political and economic indepen- 
dence of Paraguay, and to further social justice in that 
country. 

As has been noted, the present republic of Bolivia also 
formed part of the Vice-royalty of La Plata; and, like the 
Paraguayans, the Bolivians rejected union with Buenos 
Aires on the morrow of their independence. The question 
of urion again arose towards the end of last century, when 
Bolivia, having lost her Pacific coastline to Chile in 1879, 
turned to Argentine for support. The Bolivians sought 
an alliance, but this Buenos Aires would only consider if 
Bolivia, in her turn, accepted union with Argentina. This 
project, however, was again rejected in La Paz. Never- 
theless, owing to Bolivia’s continued dependence on the 
production and export of tin, and neglect of her own agri- 
cultural resources, she was obliged to import most of her 
food. The most convenient source for food supplies was 
Argentina, and so successive Argentine governments found 
themselves in a similar position in relation to Bolivia as 
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they were to Chile and, to a considerable extent, to Para- 
guay—namely arbiters of their food supplies. 

But it was only in 1940 that Argentina first began to 
take serious advantage of this situation. In that year an 
agreement was concluded with Bolivia by which Argentina 
agreed to finance the construction of a long-projected rail- 
way from the Argentine frontier into Bolivia. The Argen- 
tine government also undertook to provide 500,000. for 
the development of oil wells 25 miles inside the Bolivian 
frontier, and agreed to build a pipeline to provide an outlet 
for the oil into Argentina. These Argentine advances 
were to be repaid in oil, and the agreement provided that, 
if oil production proved sufficient, extensions to the rail- 
way would be financed in the same way. In February 
1941 Argentina agreed to provide a further 500,000/. for 
oil prospecting. 

These agreements were evidence of the fact that that 
part of Bolivia lying in what might be termed the basin 
of the River Plate—a third of her territory, containing oil 
and other mineral wealth, and substantial farming pros- 
pects—is bound to look to Argentina for co-operation in 
its development. They were also evidence that Buenos 
Aires had realised that such development required im- 
proved communications, although, in the event, more than 
two years passed before a start was made in building the 
railway, and by then Bolivian oil was already being 
pumped into Argentina. 

In August 1951 Argentina underlined her interest in 
Bolivia when she agreed to lend 1,500,000/. for economic 
development, and to provide another 2,500,000/. over a 
period of five years to stimulate industrial production 
under the egis of a joint Argentine-Bolivian commission. 
Five months later Argentina granted a further credit of 
900,000/. for work on the railway which had been the 
subject of the 1940 agreement. 

The Bolivian government which had concluded the 
agreement of 1951 was overthrown in the following April 
by the outlawed, left-wing Movimiento Nacionalisto 
Revolucionario, or M.N.R., which had ga‘ned a majority 
in the 1951 elections but had been debarred from the fruits 
of victory. The M.N.R. had already held power for a 
brief period until 1946, when it had been materially and 
morally supported by Argentina, and one of its leaders, 
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Sefior Paz Estenssoro, subsequently lived in exile in 
Buenos Aires, where he found sympathy from President 
Peron for the anti-capitalist and anti-United States policies 
of the M.N.R. Sefior Paz Estenssoro now became president, 
and Argentina had good reason to hope that economic 
links between herself and her neighbour would become 
even closer than they already were. 

Six months after he had assumed power President Paz 
Estenssoro signed an agreement, valid for twenty-five 
years, with an Argentine financial group for the building 
of a tin smelter in Bolivia to avoid the necessity of ex- 
porting tin either to Britain or the United States for 
smelting. The agreement also included plans to establish 
in Bolivia an industrial and commercial bank, an ex- 
plosives factory and a match factory, and the total sum 
involved was equivalent to more than 6,000,000/., with the 
Bolivian government having 51 per cent. control. The 
presence of a tin smelter in Bolivia would have been a 
considerable advantage to Argentina, for an already 
existing agreement with Bolivia provided that Argentina 
should take 8,000 tons of tin concentrates a year and her 
own smelting facilities were insufficient to deal with this 
amount. In the event, however, the Bolivian government 
cancelled the agreement in February 1953, for reasons 
which have never become clear. 

The disappearance of this agreement in such circum- 
stances seemed to reduce hopes of any closer economic 
collaboration between Buenos Aires and La Paz. But in 
September last year Bolivia joined Chile and Paraguay in 
economic union with Argentina. As with the treaties 
between Argentina and the other two countries that with 
Bolivia looked forward to abolition of customs duties and 
other obstacles to greater trade, both signatories under- 
took to encourage capital investment to their mutual 
advantage. The annual value of the trade between Argen- 
tina and Bolivia was set at a total of 18,000,000$, with 
Argentina accepting 5,000,000$ worth of oil in exchange 
for meat. Thus, some 140 years after first rejecting it, 
the Bolivians accepted a degree of union with Argentina. 

It has been convenient to consider together the ad- 
hesion of both Paraguay and Bolivia to the economic 
union first formed between Argentina. But, in terms of 
precedence, another country can claim seniority in the union 

o 2 
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over Bolivia, for Ecuador, far away across the Andes on 
the Pacific coast of South America, joined it in December 
1953. As in the case of Chile, President Peron has been 
fortunate in the fact that the present Chief Magistrate of 
Ecuador, Dr José Velasco Ibarra, is sympathetic to his 
policies. Dr Velasco began his present presidential term 
in 1952, after an election campaign in which the same 
allegations were made about him as had been made about 
General Ibanez in Chile the year before: that he was 
receiving material support from General Peron. Dr 
Velasco had, in fact, spent part of a recent exile in Argen- 
tina, and is married to an Argentine lady ; but he strenu- 
ously denied that he had had any support from Argentina. 
In any case he professed a political creed similar to that 
of General Peron many years before the latter had ap- 
peared above the Latin-American political horizon. Dur- 
ing his first presidency in 1934, and in the exile that 
followed, Dr Velasco never ceased to advocate the type of 
Spanish-American union in which the Latin republics 
would agree ‘to settle our own problems with our own 
material and cultural resources, without the aid of never- 
disinterested foreign capital.’ 

Having thus so long and so firmly supported principles 
hardly distinguishable from those of General Peron, it is 
not surprising that, following his assumption of the presi- 
dency, Dr Velasco sought to build up a close relationship 
between Ecuador and Argentina. In August 1953 a trade 
agreement between the two countries envisaged an ex- 
change of goods worth 13,000,000$ ; Ecuador undertook 
to supply petroleum, coffee, cacao, bananas, rubber, 
sulphur, and balsa wood in return for Argentine wheat, 
cotton, manufactured goods, edible oils, and chemicals. 
At the same time there was signed a more general agree- 
ment based on ten points proposed by Argentina similar 
to those which formed the basis of the treaties of economic 
union with Chile, Paraguay, and, later, with Bolivia. 
Five months later Ecuador formally joined that economic 
union. 

Thus, in the last two years, five countries, with a total 
area of 2,233,000 square miles and 30,500,000 inhabitants, 
and with vast resources, have joined in a form of economic 
union which, in many respects, is unique. It has been 
said that this is merely a reflection of an Argentine desire 
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for hegemony in Spanish America. But that is a some- 
what narrow interpretation of what is happening in the 
New World to-day, something which may well provide a 
parallel to the achievement of Spanish unity by the fusion 
of separate kingdoms in the peninsula long ago. And in 
purely Spanish-American terms the trend towards unity 
is but a development of more recent history, which has 
seen the individual republics, first racked by civil strife 
on the morrow of independence and for years afterwards, 
become united nations. 

To-day, as often before, Spanish America is following 
a European example. There have long been dreams of 
greater political and economic unity in Europe, and the 
Coal and Steel Community is evidence of progress to that 
end. There have been similar dreams in Spanish America, 
and to-day, for the first time, those dreams have been 
transformed into reality. No less real is the fact that 
President Peron is the principal architect of that trans- 
formation, which has a significance recognised in the New 
World and not to be ignored in the Old. 


N. P. MAcDONALD. 








206) 
Art. 7.—PROFESSOR TOYNBEE’S ‘MAGNUM OPUS.’ * 


WHEN, as rarely happens, one is confronted with a work of 
such impressive magnitude as Professor Toynbee’s ‘ A 
Study of History,’ one instinctively conjures up visions of 
wonder-working, encyclopzedic minds like those of Scaliger, 
Bacon, Gibbon, Saintsbury, or Sir James Frazer. Here is 
God’s plenty, dispensed by an Olympian with something 
truly Olympian in his vision. He might be likened to the 
Sanskrit Jagannatha, ‘lord of the world,’ or to one who 
bestrides the universe like a Colossus and leaves us in 
breathless amazement, for here is an historian of vast 
erudition who aims at revolutionising the aspect and prac- 
tice in the writing of universal history. 

To this new exposition and interpretation of history 
Toynbee has devoted some 3,000,000 words and spent 
upon it more than thirty years’ study from the conception 
to the completion. His outlook has naturally undergone 
changes during these years, but although he brings into 
greater prominence the rdéle of religion in history than he 
first intended to do, the basic plan has not been disturbed. 
The first six volumes of this ‘magnum opus’ dealt with 
phases in the internal history of twenty-one civilisations : 
their origin, growth, breakdown, and disintegration ; the 
present volumes take up the threads by describing the 
institutions that accompany the disintegration of civilisa- 
tion—universal states, universal churches, and heroic ages 
—and thus there evolves a wider vision, that of human 
society as a whole. Equipped with his massive learning, 
Toynbee, making all time and space his province, has 
produced a survey that is a combination of encyclopedia 
and epic poem, one of the most astonishing achievements 
of our time. 

Certain early personal experiences formed the genesis 
from which emanated the ideas, the suggestions, and the 
general evocation for this mighty work. About these 
formative years Toynbee himself has much to say in 
numerous passages throughout the work. The Albert 
Memorial in Kensington Gardens, for instance, ‘ peopled 
my world for me, while I was still in the perambulator, 





* * A Study of History,’ by Arnold J. Toynbee. Vols. vir to x. (Oxford 
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with continents, quadrapeds, poets, artists, sculptors, 
philosophers, and men of science.’ Again, while still quite 
young, his listening to an uncle, a friend, and Colonel 
Baden-Powell discussing military service in earlier days in 
the East made India and China come alive for him. 
Before he was eight years old he devoured ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
in three days, the epic instilling into his mind, without his 
understanding it, his first idea of a theodicy, i.e. the theory 
intended to ‘ justify the ways of God to men.’ Then came 
the introductions to a host of famous writers, including 
Lucretius, Browning, Bryce, Bury, Freeman, J. S. Mill, 
Mommsen, Oman, Prescott, Seton-Watson, and Smuts. 

But the real germ was planted in the writer’s mind by 
his mother, * from her own love of history, at a very early 
stage of his mental development. She told him, ‘ in brief 
instalments, the history of Britain from Ceesar’s landing to 
the Battle of Waterloo, and the child had been readily 
receptive to this gracious impact of the parochial history 
of the Western country in which he had happened to be 
born.’ Then a certain morning in 1898, when ‘ those 
mighty suns the Egyptiac, Babylonic, and Syriac civiliza- 
tions swam into his ken in all their overwhelming grandeur, 
was the decisive moment in the intellectual experience of 
this young watcher of the skies of History.... The 
shallow landlocked waters of Lake Tenochtitlan could no 
longer satisfy the soul of a seeker after new worlds when 
once he had stared at the Pacific.’+ 

Before Toynbee began to address himself to this work, 
his vocation came to him in a visionary fashion. This can 
have been no surprise, for he believes that ‘ an historian, 
like anyone else, who has had the happiness of having an 
aim in life, has found his vocation in a call from God to 
“feel after Him and find Him.’’’ One afternoon, shortly 
after the First World War, while walking southward in 
Buckingham Palace Road by the west wall of Victoria 
Station, he found himself ‘in communion, not just with 
this or that episode in History, but with all that had been, 
and was, and was to come. In that instant he was 
directly aware of the passage of History gently flowing 
through him like a mighty current, and of his own life 





* She was Edith Toynbee, author of ‘ True Stories from Scottish History ’ 
(1896). 
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welling like a wave in the flow of this vast tide. The 
experience lasted long enough for him to take visual note 
of the Edwardian red-brick surface and white stone facings 
of the station wall gliding past him on his left, and to 
wonder—half amazed and half amused—why this incon- 
gruously prosaic scene should have been the physical 
setting of a mental illumination. An instant later, the 
communion had ceased.’ * 

Toynbee’s first deliberate attempt at writing the 
‘Study ’ was in the summer of 1920, but that effort came 
to nothing. A second attempt was essayed in September 
1921 and it succeeded. He jotted down about a dozen 
headings, and these headings have remained, with very 
little change, as the titles of the parts of the work now in 
ten volumes. But it was not until 1927-28 that he 
translated his design into detailed notes. ‘I had to wait 
and work,’ he has recorded, ‘ because it was obvious that a 
comparative study of civilisations could not be based just 
on a comparison of the one into which I had been born 
with the one in which I had been educated.’ A knowledge 
of Western, Greeco-Roman, Byzantine, and Islamic histories 
was not sufficient for his purpose. ‘I had to start from 
the beginning in learning the rudiments of the histories of 
India, China, Japan, and the pre-Columbian civilisations 
of Mexico and Peru. Meanwhile the archeologists had 
been coming to my help by bringing back to light a number 
of buried and forgotten civilisations—the Shang culture in 
China, the Indus culture in Pakistan, the Minoan in the 
#igean.’ Then, after a journey through Asia in 1929, he 
commenced the immense task. The plan laid down in 
1921 still availed and the original unity was preserved. 

Once launched on the perilous seas of this adventure, no 
doubt Toynbee experienced the satisfaction he mentions 
when, discussing what is required of, and should be supplied 
by, the savant, he observes that the transient scholar will 
have done his intellectual duty if, in passing through the 
world, he has made it his business ‘ to contribute one fresh 
thimbleful of water to the great and growin: stream of 
collective human knowledge.’ And to this ke adds a most 
appropriate quotation from Walter Leaf, who declared : 
‘The thought once worked out to the point of written 
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record is complete, its work done. Itis a fragment, a grain, 
added to the thought of the Universe, a grain of sand 
added to the ever-growing edifice of God.’ * 

Taking into account all this preparation, all this feeling 
of a way to a method, it seems obvious that no one could 
be better qualified for the great performance than Toynbee, 
for he combines many diverse and unusual qualities. 
Scholar, sociologist, linguist, historian, poet, and moralist, 
an extensive traveller, and a close student of contemporary 
politics, he is a universal historian like Spengler. He has 
set out to liberate history from the trammels of exclusive 
specialisation. He has had to be conversant with the ethos 
of the Ming Empire, with the cultural structure of the 
Minoan civilisation, or the Syriac universal state of the 
Archemenian Empire, and to be an expert on the Ottoman 
impact on the Byzantine orthodoxy. Whatever he 
touches he adorns and wherever he travels he observes 
something which is fresh and arresting, even if some of his 
generalisations are apt to be overdriven. Having invoked 
the Muses in his Preface to the work, and taken Plato, 
Lucretius, and Goethe for his masters, he surveys not one 
but many civilisations, in the process of which he pours 
forth an abundance of stimulating ideas. When the first 
three volumes appeared in 1934 it was manifest to several 
readers that ‘ because of a certain creative quality . . . in the 
philosophic interpretation of history ’ the work had some 
kinship with Thomas Hardy’s ‘ The Dynasts,’ although, as 
was observed, Toynbee ‘ does not, like Hardy, create his 
own apparatus of the overworld.’ His is a synoptic survey 
of all those civilisations brought to light by the separate 
achievements of the archeologist, the orientalist, and the 
archivist. 

One of his purposes has been ‘ to throw my infinitesimal 
weight into the balance in which the historian’s interest 
and activity is distributed between the study of History in 
detail and the study of it as a whole.’ Many of his seniors 
and contemporaries ‘ have become prisoners of the docu- 
mentary wealth which they have opened up,’ and so he 
asks: ‘Why not try to bring together the Western 
archivists, orientalists, and archzologists, and take a 
synoptic view of all the civilisations that have been 


* Vol. x, p. 26, and note 8, quoted from * Walter Leaf,’ by Charlotte M. 
Leaf (John Murray: 1982), p. 167. 
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revealed by their separate achievements ?’ These pages 
give ample evidence that the intention has been largely 
fulfilled. 

An historian, he says further, ‘ can help his fellow men of 
different civilisations to become more familiar with one 
another, and, in consequence, less afraid of one another 
and less hostile to one another, by helping them to under- 
stand and appreciate one another’s histories and to see in 
these local and partial stories a common achievement and 
common possession of the whole human family... .I do 
believe that a synoptic view of History is one of the 
World’s present practical needs.’ It will be gathered, 
therefore, that this momentous work is not only for histori- 
cal scholars ; it has a message for all readers. The author 
describes himself as a ‘ post-modern western historian,’ 
who seeks to counterbalance the specialist and parochial 
tendencies in modern historical study. His volumes are 
replete with ramifications in theology, ethics, and literature. 
They contain citations from the classics, Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, German, and English, and quotations from 
modern writers. In Part VII, ‘ Universal Churches : 
Spiritual and Material Achievement,’ for instance, there is 
embedded an observation that strikes one as novel and 
arresting. ‘If,’ he writes, ‘Byron (vivebat a.pD. 1788- 
1824)—or, for that matter, Shelley (vivebat a.D. 1792-1822) 
or Keats (vivebat A.D. 1795—1821)—had lived to the same 
ripe old age as Wordsworth (vivebat a.p. 1770-1850), 
Wordsworth’s history suggests that these younger con- 
temporaries of his likewise might have found the spiritual 
climate of a Victorian England adverse to their poetic 
genius.’ 

In many ways the last volume, Vol. x, is the most 
attractive and the most readable because it has more 
human interest than the others, and for the literarian the 
section dealing with ‘The Feeling for the Poetry in the 
Facts of History’ offers suggestions, speculations, and 
estimates that stimulate. Toynbee looks upon the 
dramatic genre of literary art as having ‘the power of 
conveying the poetry in the facts of History in an ascending 
order of degrees.’ Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ comes 
under his microscope. It is ‘a masterpiece of historical 
research, construction, and writing which had no superior 
in its own genre in any literature known to Western 
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scholars in A.D. 1952,’ but, in drawing attention to Gibbon’s 
unsympathetic attitude to Christianity, Toynbee com- 
ments: ‘ As Milton’s voice strikes up in a Franciscan ode 
on the morning of Christ’s nativity, Gibbon’s voice dies 
away. These remarks make one reflect upon the dis- 
parities between Toynbee’s own work and, say, the com- 
parable works of Gibbon and Frazer. Despite all its 
abundant wealth of intellectual tension and interest, this 
‘Study’ has not—and, by the nature of it, cannot well 
have—the literary art that is infused into the ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ nor has it perhaps the artistic scholarship so evident 
in Frazer’s ‘ The Golden Bough,’ although, of course, it is 
clear that both Toynbee and Frazer have much in common 
as humanists and both draw upon the literatures of ancient 
and modern Europe at will. 

Two illustrative passages may be quoted to reveal 
Toynbee’s recognition of the influence of creative minds on 
history. ‘The drama of inexorability which these tragic 
passages of History exemplify,’ he writes, ‘can be con- 
veyed in poetry better than in prose—as witness two 
masterpieces of post-Modern Western literature : Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s poem ‘John Brown’s Body” and 
Thomas Hardy’s “ epic drama ’”’ ‘“‘ The Dynasts.’’ There 
is a veritably Hellenic order in the economy of the English 
poet’s two-storied stage, on which the actions of human 
beings on Earth who seem to themselves to be freely 
exercising their wills appear at a supra-mundane level to be 
determined by the fiat of principalities and powers whose 
activities are invisible to their human puppets.’ * 

In stressing the contributory value of performances of 
action on history, Toynbee cites Churchill, whose ‘ decision 
in August 1940 to send powerful reinforcements from the 
British Isles to the British armies in the Middle East at a 
moment when the Battle of Britain was at its height in the 
air, when the victorious German armies were massed along 
the continental shores of the Channel, and when Great 
Britain was hourly expecting to be invaded on the ground 
by an enemy against whom she was momentarily defence- 
less, was an act of imaginative courage that is worthy to 
rank with the three great Roman deeds that have been 
compared with one another in this Study (ITI. iii. 269).’ 
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Toynbee’s main theme is a comprehensive view and 
analysis of all civilisation from the beginning of agriculture 
to the present day, ranging over the history of cultures as 
diverse as the Sumerians and the Incas. He has felt an 
impulse to include everything, with the result that his plan 
is apparently almost unable to bear all the immense 
material upon which he has drawn. He discerns in history 
a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. This has been a 
crucial point of discussion, a claim which has been received 
with scepticism and, in some cases, even adverse criticism. 
The late H. A. L. Fisher, for example, confessed that such 
harmonies were concealed from him, and while he acknow- 
ledged that in history ‘a good and attractive pattern 
prints itself upon the memory,’ he himself could see in 
history ‘ only one emergency following upon another as 
wave follows upon wave,’ and that there was ‘ only one 
great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, there 
can be no generalisations, only one safe rule for the his- 
torian: that he should recognise in the development of 
human destinies the play of the contingent and the un- 
foreseen.’* Indeed, it may be argued that there are several 
patterns in history. Other critics have taken Toynbee to 
task on this point as on other scores. They feel sceptical 
about his methods; they maintain that history does not 
always progress according to plan, or pattern, for there are 
not invariably figures in the carpets (to adapt the title of 
Henry James’s short story) of history ; and they counter 
his assertion that the twenty-one civilisations he surveys 
have a rhythm of three and a half beats by suggesting the 
possibility that some other historian might discover a 
different rhythm. They show distrust, too, concerning the 
attempts to deduce universal laws of social change from 
history, and they also find it difficult to assess many of 
Toynbee’s views on account of his inconsistency and his 
arbitrary use of historical evidence. Again, his contentions 
that civilisations die because men have lost their faith and 
fought against one another, and that man makes a mysteri- 
ous spiritual ascent out of material catastrophe, have been 
considered to be views of contemporary civilisation which 
lack philosophic depth. 

Toynbee is allied to those historians who consider that 
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progress is not constant by cyclical and who incline to 
deduce the laws which control the cycles of civilisations. 
But certain modern historians, such as G. M. Trevelyan, 
dispute that history repeats itself in this way. They see 
each historical situation as a conjunction of factors which 
it is impossible to forecast or reproduce. ‘ The question, 
in any given case,’ Trevelyan has observed, ‘ is which part 
of history is going to repeat itself. We never know 
enough about the infinitely complex circumstances of any 
past event to prophesy the future by analogy.’* If, how- 
ever, the cyclical theory is not acceptable in some quarters, 
nevertheless we can, and do, appreciate the laws of progress 
and cycles of change as they are here impressively demon- 
strated by Toynbee. Will all these strictures, which have 
stirred up something of a hornet’s nest, alter with time ? 
Meanwhile, ‘the tumult and the shouting,’ metaphorically 
speaking, have not yet subsided, the warmth of controversy 
has scarcely cooled. But despite this scepticism regarding 
the ‘ Study,’ surely no one can possibly consider Toynbee 
a superficial author, for, in truth, he proves that he has one 
of the most penetrating minds in the annals of historical 
literature. 

He has, of course, strong personal convictions and 
prejudices, but these convictions and prejudices actually 
give pith and savour to his writing. Uncireumscribed by 
dogma, he responds to mysticism and legend, fortifying 
himself with a stoical morality. The reader senses this 
even in the treatment of subjects that are not of a peculiarly 
mystic or legendary character. Particular phases stand 
out in well-defined prominence, such as ‘ Western Society’s 
progressive economic defeat since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion,’ the eclipse of the middle-classes, the growth of 
* cultural proletarianisation,’ and the ‘ spiritual wilderness ’ 
in which we exist. We are reminded that physical science 
has ‘ armed a perpetually reborn Original Sin with a weapon 
potent enough to enable a sinful Mankind to annihilate 
itself.’ But, transcending all these considerations, there is 
Toynbee’s ‘rapture of the forward view ’+ in foreseeing 
that a ‘world-government’ is finally inevitable. He 


appears to anticipate some new religious revolution, which, 





* ‘Stray Thoughts on History ’ (1948) in ‘ An Autobiography and Other 
Essays ’ (1949), p. 84. 
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embracing Muslim and Christian, Buddhist and Hindu, 
may bring about the world’s salvation. 

The saga of man’s life on earth has no meaning without 
an explanation based on religion, and these four volumes, 
which provide ample testimony of Toynbee’s religious 
speculations and assertions, reinforce all Christian apolo- 
getics. At one place he makes a pause to dwell temporarily 
on the emphasis to be made on the interrelation between 
civilisations and religion. ‘Our Study,’ he writes, ‘ has 
carried us to the point at which the civilisations in their 
turn, like the parochial States of the modern Western world 
at the outset of our investigation, have ceased to constitute 
intelligible fields of study for us, and have forfeited their 
historical significance, except in so far as they minister to 
the progress of religion.’ The Church’s purpose is directed 
to infuse sanctity into her people. ‘ The pacific conquests 
(of those who believe their chief purpose is personal 
sanctity) might, and almost certainly would, bring with 
them incidentally an immeasurable improvement in the 
material, as well as the spiritual, welfare of individual 
human beings during their lifetimes on earth: but a 
spiritual progress in this world was the boon for which 
Christians were asking when they prayed, ‘“‘ Thy wiil be 
done in earth as it is in heaven.” ’ 

It has been thought that in his presentation of one aspect 
of history as a theodicy Toynbee has gone outside the limits 
of history proper, hence one commentator has declared that 
Toynbee writes not as an historian or a sociologist but as a 
metaphysical philosopher. However that may be, Toynbee 
does not blink at the prospect of Western civilisation being 
threatened by destruction, although he also sees that it 
has the capacity to save itself by a greater assertion of 
Christian faith. Buoyed up by ‘ the rapture of the forward 
view,’ he envisages hope in such an increase of spiritual 
religion, a contingency that cannot be expected from 
Communism, or, indeed, from a Christian orthodoxy that 
casts back to a worthless tradition. His whole argument 
on this theme would appear to be that churches do not exist 
to keep civilisations alive, but that civilisations exist to 
produce churches. In short, he sees that the ultimate 
meaning of history lies beyond itself in the region of the 
philosopher and the divine. Perhaps this view has its 
poetical analogue in Wordsworth’s memorable lines : 
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‘I see what was, and is, and will abide; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

The Form remains, the Function never dies ; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish ;—be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as towards the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent 
dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know.’ * 


An extension of, or an addendum to, Toynbee’s 
religious themes is his *‘ Withdrawal-and-Return’ motif 
which he applies to great dynamic personalities like Christ, 
St Paul, and Mahomet, who withdrew themselves from the 
world and then returned to it with their gifts and messages 
spiritualised. But it may occur to the reader that there 
have been not a few creative lives of the kind in history, 
lives of dynamic personalities, that do not fit into this 
theory. Napoleon’s reflections in exile, for instance, added 
little to his renown and were posterior in time to the great 
achievement which changed the institutions of France. 

Toynbee’s thoughts on religion, as we have them in 
these volumes, first came to him in an early experience of a 
devotional and inspiring nature. He sensed in the psalms 
and the Te Deum a ‘ human rendering of the heavenly 
language of a Communion of Saints ’ which revealed to his 
inward eye a human presentation of the Beatific Vision in a 
picture in the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. That 
picture was Fra Angelico’s altarpiece, which depicts the 
angels, patriarchs, prophets, saints, and martyrs standing 
‘in their companies, prasiai prasiai, worshipping Christ in 
His glory in their midst.’+ It impressed his imagination 
‘before the current century of the Christian Era had 
begun to run.’ 

There is as much enlightenment to be gained from a 
desultory reading of these volumes as from an attempted 
perusal of them from beginning to end. For it must be 
admitted that a good deal of the work is not easy reading. 
The reader has to penetrate many labyrinths which are 
inextricably bound up with copious footnotes. But, 


* ‘The River Duddon,’ xxxiv: ‘ After-Thought.’ 
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taking passages at random, it is remarkable how one lights 
upon observations that hold the attention, such as in Part 
XI, ‘Law and Freedom in History,’ where we read: 
‘Volney’s “ La source de ses calamités ...réside dans 
Yhomme méme”’ had anticipated Meredith’s ‘‘ We are 
betrayed by what is false within ’’’ ; and in these sentences 
a Late Modern Western Antinomianism had written its 
own self-indictment.’ Or in Annex III, ‘ Renaissances,’ in 
which some of R. G. Collingwood’s views of history are 
controverted, where we find these trenchant remarks: ‘ If 
blind and irrational forces were in truth outside the pale of 
political history, most published works on political history, 
from Thucydides’ “ History of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War” to D. C. Somervell’s ‘‘ British Politics since 1900,” 
would have to be thrown on the scrap-heap. Yet, in 
Collingwood’s own words, “‘ it would be generally admitted 
that politics is a thing that can be historically studied.” ’* 

Alfred de Vigny, the French author, defined a great life 
as ‘the dream of youth realised in mature age.’ That is 
what, one feels, has happened to Toynbee. All his youthful 
aspirations would seem at last to have been co-ordinated 
and realised in an immense orchestral harmony which 
floods this work with grandeur. 

But the road to achievement has not been always 
smooth. He himself gives us some idea of the throes in 
which a universal historian strives towards his ideal. ‘A 
scholar in quest of intellectual omniscience is, indeed, 
courting the same nemesis as a soul in quest of spiritual 
perfection. Each successive advance that he makes 
towards achieving his ideal sends his standard soaring 
higher in a geometrical progression that leaves his arith- 
metically progressing attainments ever farther behind. 
Just as the aspirant to sainthood is the more crushingly 
self-convicted of sin each time that he attains a yet loftier 
spiritual altitude above the ceiling of ordinary mortals, so 
the aspirant to omniscience is the more crushingly con- 
victed of ignorance each time that he makes a fresh addition 
to an already superhuman stock of knowledge.’+ 

It is, therefore, in the full effulgence of attained omni- 
science which sustains these volumes that, in an age 
favouring circumscribed, specialised study, one eagerly 
responds to this interpreter of universal history, one who 


* Vol. rx, pp. 218, 722. 
+ Vol. x, p. 82. 
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infuses his large design with essentials, fills it with a rich 
profusion of ideas, suggestions, and splinters of thought, 
and one who transmits to his readers an infectious sym- 
pathy for forms of civilisation so widely differing from his 
own. For perhaps the most useful service that Toynbee 
renders his readers is to make them aware of history in a 
continental background and to understand how history 
may be viewed by Eastern peoples like the Chinese, the 
Indians, and the Russians. 

John Buchan thought that an historian should combine 
within himself the scientist, the artist, and the philosopher. 
But Toynbee’s many-sidedness includes more rdéles than 
these. Moreover, he is a cosmopolitan without propa- 
ganda, a man whose wide human interest is as compelling 
as his wisdom and his questing mind. These, then, are 
the traits we discern the most clearly in this ‘magnum 
opus,’ the outcome of thirty odd years’ labour during which 
neither war nor private troubles have been allowed to divert 
the author from his self-dedicated task. Just as the work 
was prefaced with a secular invocation to the Muses, so it is 
rounded off with a long versicle and response prayer to 
God, and, as epilogue, the two lines: ‘ Finis. London, 
1951, June 15, 6.25 p.m., after looking once more, this 
afternoon, at Fra Angelico’s picture of the Beatific Vision,’ 
The last volume, Vol. x, is devoted to ‘ The Inspiration of 
Historians ’ and contains a Note on Chronology, acknow- 
ledgments, and an all-embracing Index of one hundred and 
eighty double-column pages. But the end is not yet, for 
there is promised a further volume of maps and place- 
names and yet another of ‘ reconsiderations..’ 

When, in 1946, D. C. Somervell performed the heroic 
accomplishment of abridging the first six volumes of this 
‘Study’ to provide an adequate substitute for ‘ business 
purposes,’ he was conscious of the continuity of Toynbee’s 
argument in his survey of the human race, and he realised 
that for pleasure the abridgement could not be expected 
to have the charm of the original which, as he commented, 
‘ resides in the leisured amplitude of its illustrations. Only 
the big book, one feels, is esthetically worthy of the bigness 
of its subject.’ Such, indeed, is the final impression we 
receive, and these present volumes could not be described 
better than as conveying ‘ leisured amplitude.’ 


W. M. PARKER. 
Vol. 293.—No. 604. 
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Art. 8—ROMAN CATHOLIC MODERNISM: A RETRO- 
SPECT. 


I 


THE words ‘ modernist’ and ‘ modernism,’ when used 
to-day in a religious or theological context, usually 
denote a type of Protestant or Evangelical thought not 
coincident with any particular denominational confession 
but having its representatives, more or less influential, 
in all communions that have stemmed from the Reforma- 
tion. In the Church of England it is associated, though 
not exclusively so, with the Modern Churchmen’s Union, 
and for many years its most doughty champions were 
the late Bishop Barnes, Dr H. D. A. Major, former prin- 
cipal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, and Hastings Rashdall, a 
one-time Dean of Carlisle, all of whom—successors of the 
old latitudinarians and Broad Churchmen—have urged 
the necessity and claimed the right of reinterpreting the 
traditional Christian belief in terms of what is called, 
somewhat vaguely, ‘modern thought.’ But modernism 
thus understood is perhaps more suitably designated 
‘liberalism ’ or liberal Protestantism. At any rate it is 
of interest to recall—as it is my purpose here so to do— 
that in its original use ‘modernism’ was referred to as 
a phase or movement of opinion, some forty or fifty years 
ago, within the Roman Catholic Church. If restriction 
of the term to this precise meaning be now no longer 
possible, historical Modernism—for which I shall hence- 
forth employ the capital letter—yet differs so sharply, 
in a number of important respects, from any form of 
liberal Protestantism, that the use of the same name for 
both is really inappropriate and misleading. 

The years slip quickly by and what was lately the 
dernier cri may soon become only an echo in the corridors 
of time. Moreover, our outlook has so changed since the 
days of the First World War that the ideals and pre- 
suppositions of the movement which we are to consider 
seem to belong to a past still more remote. The names of 
Loisy and Tyrrell, familiar to an older generation, convey, 
one may suppose, little or nothing to the young church- 
man of to-day. But not only were the circumstances 
which brought them into the public notice of uncommon 
interest, the questions which these writers, and others, 
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raised and endeavoured in one way or another to answer 
have been shelved rather than solved in the intervening 
years, and if men’s minds ever again find respite from the 
distress of external affairs they will surely have to be 
faced and pondered once more, and their solution re- 
attempted. 

But it has also to be understood that the Roman 
Church since the Modernist days has experienced an 
intellectual renascence. Modernism was a protest against 
the then prevailing intellectual torpor. The earlier years 
of the nineteenth century had, too, been a time of spiritual 
revival, as the names of Lamennais, Lacordaire, Montal- 
embert, and de Maistre bear witness, but the inspiration 
had waned. The Vatican, under the long reign of Pio 
Nono, had more and more come to be identified with poli- 
cies of reaction, whether in religion or politics, and with 
the patronage of obscurantism in all things. Within 
the last half-century, however, there has been a very 
notable change. The Papacy is perhaps no less intran- 
sigent than it ever was, but a conservatism of principle, 
ably presented and defended, has taken the place of the 
old humdrum conservatism of indifference. Catholics, 
like M. Jacques Maritain or M. Gabriel Marcel, are among 
the most notable thinkers in Europe to-day. The Thomist 
philosophy, medizeval in origin and in spirit, has clearly 
proved its capacity to contribute to the intellectual life 
of our own day, and occupies a place which is not merely 
that of an eccentric revivalism. There has also been 
the liturgical movement, with its stress on the rdéle of 
the laity in the common worship of the Church, while 
scholarship, especially in the fields of patristic and 
medizeval studies, has been altogether revitalised. But 
most striking of all, perhaps, is the manifest concern of 
Rome with the Church’s social mission, in which it has 
shown a freshness and vigour of approach to the multiform 
problems of modern society which, though by no means 
revolutionary, being based upon the ancient authoritarian 
conception of the Natural Law, yet would certainly have 
astonished the embittered and disillusioned author of ‘ Les 
Paroles d’un Croyant.’ And for this thanks are mainly 
due to the vision of Pius IX’s cultured and relatively 
liberal successor, Leo XIII, whose encyclical letters are 
rightly regarded as landmarks in the history of modern 
Catholicism. 

P 2 
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It would be too much to say that these changes are in 
large measure the positive fruits of modernism. But the 
latter movement stimulated intellectual enquiry and 
impressed upon all but the most purblind the imperative 
need for some attempt to meet the spirit of the age. As 
a consequence, however, the importance of Modernism 
itself has been overshadowed, and the Modernists appear 
to us to ask questions with which we, with our particular 
difficulties before us, are not at present concerned. 
Furthermore, the subsequent tendency of theological 
thinking, Protestant certainly no less than Catholic, has 
been in a more conservative direction, emphasising the 
necessity of dogma and reaffirming the teaching of the 
traditional confessions of faith. Modernism, with its 
anti-dogmatic tendency, its claim for the untrammelled 
freedom of critical enquiry, its individualism, its humanism, 
and—in our view most unfortunate of all—its optimistic 
trust, which it shared with the secular opinion of the time, 
in progress, is no longer in harmony with the current 
mood and feeling. 

Yet whoever peruses the records of this movement 
can hardly fail, I think, to find his interest quickened and 
excited as he turns the pages. Its leading figures were, 
as personalities, striking. It was fired with a moral en- 
thusiasm. Its course was brief and dramatic ; its end— 
one can hardly withhold the word—tragic. The litera- 
ture which it produced or provoked is not only of remark- 
able bulk, but (and especially as one considers much of 
what comes from our contemporary religious press) of 
a high order of excellence. Loisy’s ‘ L’Enavgile et 
l’Eglise,’ for example, is a theological masterpiece and 
despite its author’s eventual repudiation of its whole thesis 
remains his best work. The Modernists possessed both 
learning and originality and their contribution to theo- 
logical thought, so far from being obsolete, has an intrinsic 
value which present trends cannot permanently obscure. 


II 


What, then, was Modernism? We have to say at 
once that it was not, as Pius X’s encyclical letter, 
‘ Pascendi dominici gregis,’ miscalled it, a system. Indeed 
the scholastic examination of Modernism which this 
document contains is entirely wide of the mark. There 
was no ‘school’ of Modernists. They resorted to no 
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‘clever device ’ in order to disguise the studied coherence 
of their doctrines. It is untrue to say that these doctrines 
rested upon a basis of philosophical ‘ agnosticism,’ wherein 
‘human reason is confined entirely within the field of 
phenomena.’ They did not argue that the ‘ explanation’ 
of religion ‘ must certainly be found in the life of man.’ 
It is demonstrably incorrect to say that ‘ their historico- 
critical conclusions are the natural outcome of their 
philosophical principles ’; whilst the summary pronounce- 
ment that ‘their system does not consist in scattered 
and unconnected theories, but, as it were, in a closely 
connected whole, so that it is not possible to admit one 
without admitting all,’ bears no relation to the facts. 
The purpose of the encyclical was to represent the object 
of its condemnation as a clearly definable heresy, a body 
of teaching which could be set up in orderly array and 
then as systematically demolished. In fact, to refer to 
the papal statement as an authority for what Modernism 
was, or what any particular Modernist taught, would 
be futile. A compilation skilful and unscrupulous, it 
belongs only to the world of polemics. Loisy himself 
characterised its exposition as a ‘fantasy of the theo- 
logical imagination,’ ‘ a system conceived after the manner 
of the scholastic theories,’ where not one of the Modernist 
thinkers would recognise himself. They certainly were 
‘not ’—to quote his own words—‘a homogeneous and 
united group,’ but ‘a quite limited number of persons 
who shared the desire to adapt the Catholic religion to 
the intellectual, moral, and social needs’ of their time.* 
They never formed a sect or party within the Church. 
Individually they worked in very different fields. ‘If 
they have found themselves in agreement on certain points, 
and in the first instance on the necessity for a reform of 
the Catholic teaching, it is because they have entered by 
diffe:ent routes into the current of contemporary thought,’ 
and because ‘ through varied experiences they have reached 
the same conclusion.’ Loisy’s statements must be taken 
for the truth, as any unbiased critic knows and as Riviére 
himself in effect admits.+ 

* ‘Simple réflexions,’ pp. 14f. 

¢ Of the history of the movement the most systematic and comprehensive 
account is that of Pére Jean Rivitre, ‘Le Modernisme dans |’Eglise’ (1929), 
even if its merits are somewhat lessened by the author’s evident tendentious- 


ness. The primary source is Loisy’s ‘Mémoires pour servir & histoire de 
notre temps’ (1980-31). 
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An attempt to adapt the Catholic religion to the 
intellectual, moral, and social needs of the time—such, 
broadly speaking was the Modernists’ aim. But it would 
hardly be correct to allude to them even as a group. They 
were simply a number of individual scholars and thinkers 
who had come to the conviction that the pervading 
spirit and the actual teaching of their Church, of which 
they were almost all perfectly loyal members, were out 
of touch with the times and that an attitude of continued 
hostility to contemporary thought, such as had found 
baneful expression in the notorious ‘ Syllabus of Modern 
Errors’ of 1864, would serve only to place Catholicism 
more and more at a disadvantage in the changing con- 
ditions of the modern world. Catholic teaching seemed to 
them to have remained static since the close of the Middle 
Ages. It showed, as they thought, not the slightest dis- 
position to take heed of the vast addition to human 
knowledge which the previous three centuries had brought 
about. What was imparted in the seminaries was only 
an arid dogmatism. Study was a mere conning by rote 
of conventional and out-dated text-books. It was of 
this situation that the movement was born. Whatever 
the differences of view distinguishing individual Modern- 
ists, all were inspired with the desire and determination 
to imbue the Church with a new intellectual life—indeed 
with an altogether fresh sense of its spiritual vocation 
and task in an age so very unlike that of the great School- 
men or of the Council of Trent. They were not anti- 
traditionalists on principle. Their temper was not icono- 
clastic. But they were agreed that the Church’s gaze 
must not be purely retrospective, that tradition belongs 
to the present as well as to the past, and that the accepted 
teaching must needs be reconsidered and where necessary 
reinterpreted in the light of new knowledge. The liberal 
theologian, wrote Tyrrell, does not ‘ask or care that his 
theology be substantially identical with that of the past, 
but only that it is truer to experience than that which it 
supersedes.’ It was in fact in this appeal to experience 
that the Modernists found their common ground. It would, 
they held, be disastrous for Catholic Christianity to be seen 
to be in ever-increasing disharmony with the knowledge 
and the outlook of the age. Thought must be the expres- 
sion of life, and a manifest opposition between the received 
theology and the new understanding both of nature and 
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human history which men were rapidly acquiring was as 
false in principle as it would be proved fatal in practice. 


Til 


But apart from a statement of its overall purpose 
Modernism is not easy to describe in a compendious way. 
‘Il y a autant de modernismes que de modernistes ’ was 
often observed. The points of view of Loisy and Tyrrell 
differed markedly. Maurice Blondel, the most eminent 
of the philosophers associated with the movement, presents 
a contrast to either, not least in the integral orthodoxy 
of his personal belief. Laberthonniére and Le Roy, also 
philosophers—the former an Oratorian priest, the latter 
a layman and a professor of mathematics at the Collége 
de France—were at one in their realization of the need 
for a new apologetic, but Le Roy followed a line of his 
own in basing his method on an explicit pragmatism 
according to which all dogma is essentially of the moral 
rather than the speculative order of truth. The list could 
be extended to include many more names. These differ- 
ences of aim were the results of diverse temperaments, 
interests, and experience, and made any sort of concerted 
action difficult. It is not surprising, therefore, to discover 
frequent evidence of a lack of sympathy between one and 
another of them. Needless to say, this did nothing to 
strengthen a tactically weak position against opponents 
whose hostility to all that Modernism stood for was im- 
placable. 

The movement was not entirely without antecedents. 
Although Loisy has said categorically that it was in no way 
the following up of another movement and in particular 
that it was not indebted—as had been suggested—to the 
Catholic Tiibingen school of J. A. Moehler and his followers, 
it has to be seen against the background of that ‘ liberal ’ 
Catholicism which, although admittedly ill-defined, had 
its representatives in more than one European country 
and which is especially associated with the names of 
Lamennais, Déllinger, Rosmini, and Acton. The Modern- 
ists, in their generation, were but attempting what these 
men, in one way or another, had tried to do in their own, 
namely, to secure some reconciliation between traditional 
religion and contemporary culture. To what extent 
Newman influenced the Modernists has been much 
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debated. To describe him as the ‘father’ of the movement 
would be an absurd exaggeration, for had he (who had 
taken anti-liberalism as his watchword) lived to see its 
course he would have been horrified by it. The most that 
can be said is that his ‘ Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine,’ dating from the year of his secession 
to Rome, proved suggestive to some of the later writers 
in the conception of their apologetic method. Such a 
sentence as, ‘One cause of corruption in religion is the 
refusal to follow the course of doctrine as it moves on, 
and an obstinacy in the notions of the past’ anticipates 
what they were to urge with such insistent emphasis ; 
while the statement that ‘a power of development is a 
proof of life, not only in its essay but in its success ; for 
a mere formula either does not expand or is shattered 
in expanding. A living idea becomes many, but remains 
one’ might well have been inscribed on the title-page of 
‘ L’Evangile et l’Eglise.’ Little wonder indeed that Loisy, 
in a letter to von Hiigel, should have called Newman the 
most open-minded theologian to have existed in the Church 
since Origen. 

In one at least of its aspects Modernism was an attempt 
to meet the challenge of Liberal Protestantism. For the 
Liberal Protestant the essence of Christianity lay in that 
residuum of (as it was supposed) assured knowledge 
concerning the historic life and teaching of Jesus after 
historical criticism had done its work of sifting fact from 
the accretions of tradition, however primitive. Thus 
much in the New Testament itself had to be discounted. 
The whole subsequent structure of Christian doctrine, 
hierarchy, and cult was of transient value, if not—and 
most of it plainly was—a positive hindrance to the per- 
ception and understanding of that in which the true 
gospel must be held to have consisted. The Liberal 
Protestant, therefore, recognised but two authorities, 
the Jesus of History and the free individual conscience. 
The Church, in ary of its traditional forms, although 
having an obvious practical utility, could not be considered 
as a third authority. This point of view had long been 
familiar in Germany and at the time of the Modernist 
crisis possessed an outstanding exponent in Dr Adolf 
Harnack, professor at the University of Berlin, whose 
little volume, ‘Das Wesen des Christenthums,’ acquired 
a large publicity. The author addressed himself to the 
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question, What is Christianity ?* and had purported to 
answer it in solely its historical sense, by means (as he 
claimed) of the methods of historical science, ‘and the 
experience of life gained by studying the actual course 
of history.’ His intention was simply to separate ‘ kernel ’ 
from ‘ husk,’ the latter to be understood as the ‘ Jewish 
limitations’ attaching to Jesus’ message. This message 
could be reduced to two heads—God as Father and ‘ the 
human soul so ennobled that it can and does unite with 
Him.’ The gospel was intrinsically an appeal to the 
individual conscience ; Jesus indeed ‘ never had anyone 
but the individual in mind.’ Hence the conclusion that 
the whole outward and visible institution of the Church 
claiming divine dignity has no evangelic foundation 
whatever: ‘It is a case, not of distortion, but of total 
perversion.’ Protestantism, in its modern form, was thus 
a return to the original. The Reformation had accom- 
plished much, but its work had had to be completed by 
means of knowledge which the Reformers could not of 
course have possessed. 

Harnack’s book was translated into many languages, 
the challenge of its thesis being enhanced by the personal 
authority of its learned author. It was answered by 
a work—' L’Evangile et l’Eglise’+ —of striking origin- 
ality and subtler argument from the pen of a French 
Roman Catholic priest, Alfred Loisy, lecturer at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. The writer’s aim, like Harnack’s 
was said to be purely historical—‘ un exposé historique 
du développement chrétien, d’oti se dégageraient certaines 
conclusions favorables au catholicisme, défavorables au 
protestantisme. Rien de plus, rien de moins.’ Since 
Harnack had appealed to history, to history he should 
go. Loisy countered the German professor’s position 
by an historical criticism certainly no less radical, but 
one which, in application, could be shown to yield a very 
different conclusion. It was impossible to discard tradi- 
tion ; for ‘we know Christ only by the tradition, across 
the tradition and in the tradition of the primitive Chris- 
tians.” The gospel could not be reduced to one specific 
doctrine. It was a living idea, ‘the greatest manifesta- 
tion of faith ever displayed on earth.’ The natural 





* Such is the title of the English translation, published in 1901 (Williams & 
Norgate). 
+ First published in 1902. 
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embodiment of this living idea was the historic Church. 
To reproach the Church for the development of her cons- 
titution was to reproach her for having chosen to live. 
That development is an organic thing, comparable with 
the growth of an individual. Individual identity ‘ is 
not determined by permanent immobility of external 
forms but by a continuity of existence and consciousness 
of life through the perpetual transformations which are 
life’s conditions and manifestations.’ Dogma, hierarchy, 
and cult are all necessary forms of Christianity’s em- 
bodiment, expressions, in no way immutable, of its vital 
impulse. The ‘ essence ’ of the Christian religion therefore 
is to be found not in a residual belief determined according 
to the analytical methods of academic scholarship but 
in its continuous and ever-changing experience in time. 

Loisy’s reply seems still to provide a cogent refutation 
of the Liberal case. Yet the writer achieved his victory 
at a cost. He set out to defend Rome, but Rome repu- 
diated his defence. To the theologians of the Vatican 
‘truth ’ thus presented appeared more erroneous than the 
error which it attacked. His position seemed to them 
to be deliberately equivocal. He had vindicated the 
historic life of the Church, but by means more than dubious. 
For what indeed had happened to the depositum fidei ? 
Where was the fixity of dogma? Was anything at all, 
on this theory, capable of resisting the dissolvents of time 
and change ? 

Leo XIII died in July, 1903. The new pontiff, ‘ pious ’ 
indeed, was a narrow traditionalist without the slightest 
sympathy with what he was prompt to denounce as the 
‘insidious manceuvres of a certain new science which 
adorns itself with the mark of truth.’ In December of 
the same year, ‘ L’Evangile et l’Eglise,’ together with 
others of Loisy’s writings, was placed on the Index. Its 
author’s personal submission, however, was insufficiently 
full and frank to satisfy authority. Moreover, he himself 
was not slow to realise the anomaly of his position. ‘Je 
veux rester prétre et savant,’ he wrote, ‘ res dissociabiles.’ 
He certainly was under no illusion that the dire blow of 
excommunication would not eventually fall upon him. 
How would he find himself then—the Catholic apologist 
whom the Pope disowned ? ‘I should live,’ he decided, 
“as a learned layman, interested in moral questions, and 
should die the same.’ This was as early as May, 1904. 
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The sentence of excommunication was not pronounced 
till nearly four years later, after further works (and notably 
a destructively critical commentary on the Synoptic 
Gospels) had come from his pen. He adhered to his 
decision. Without expression of regret or (unlike Tyrrell) 
any hankering after the priestly life now closed to him, 
he thought of himself henceforth simply as ‘ a learned lay- 
man, interested in moral questions,’ and so he remained until 
his death on June 1, 1940—an event which passed almost 
unnoticed by his fellow countrymen at that calamitous 
moment of their nation’s history. With his condemna- 
tion he had ceased to be not only a Catholic but even a 
Christian. In later life, as the complete savant, he wrote 
voluminously, but the significance of his career was 
concentrated within the space of a few years only. He 
was an eminent scholar and a man of acute perceptions 
and sharply logical mind, but although the most eminent 
figure in the Modernist story he was not, in the true sense, 
a religious leader. 

In this respect, Father George Tyrrell, of the Society 
of Jesus offers a striking contrast. His was the character 
of the prophet, the visionary, the mystic, and although 
in the end his Church condemned him, he remained in 
intention, to the close of his days, obstinately ‘ Catholic.’ 
A convert in youth from Anglicanism, he embraced Roman 
Catholicism with fervour, and despite his subsequent 
experiences never seriously questioned the rightness of 
the course he had adopted. He found intense intellec- 
tual satisfaction in the study of Aquinas, who was, he 
thought, ‘essentially liberal-minded and sympathetic.’ 
In 1897 he met Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, and so began 
a friendship which was to prove of momentous conse- 
quence. ‘This was, perhaps,’ it has been fairly said, 
‘his first intimate acquaintance with a scholar in the 
true sense of the word, a man of finished general education, 
wide reading and vast knowledge.’* In spite of persistent 
attempts to play down von Hiigel’s part in the growth 
of Modernism he has quite certainly to be classed among 
its most distinguished representatives. He was ever the 
sympathetic, nay, the enthusiastic, friend and patron of 
the more ‘ advanced’ men among whom Tyrrell himself 
was soon to be counted. As the latter, largely through 





* M. D. Petre, ‘ Life,’ m, p. 87 
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von Hiigel, came more and more under the influence of 
Continental writers, Protestant as well as Catholic, his 
convictions rapidly changed. His position in the Society 
of Jesus became uncomfortable, and to his superiors 
increasingly embarrassing. Eventually, at the end of 
1905, quotation, or misquotation, in an Italian news- 
paper of certain words of his won him the declared dis- 
approbation of Rome. He was dismissed from the Society 
on Feb. 19, 1906, and, to his great distress, authorisation 
to celebrate the mass was denied him. Thereafter his rela- 
tions with authority worsened and at last (Oct. 22) he was 
deprived of the sacraments. His final work, published 
posthumously, was ‘ Christianity at the Cross Roads,’ a 
personal confessio fidei. Init he affirmed, in a characteristic 
spirit of defiance, the Modernists’ hope ‘ in the irresistible 
tide of truth and knowledge, which must at last surround 
and overmount the barriers of ignorance, buttressed up 
by untruthfulness ; and above all, in such inward and 
living Christianity as may still be left in a rapidly dying 
Church.’ This, then, was Tyrrell’s belief. He chose still 
to think of himself as a Catholic, but it is evident that his 
faith at the end was irreconcilable with any form of ortho- 
dox Christianity. What he would have become but for 
his premature death—he was only forty—in July 1909, 
may well be wondered. But for all that he was deeply 
religious ; no other conclusion is possible from a reading 
of his ‘ Life’ or ‘ Letters’ or any of his publications. On 
his breach with Rome one might have supposed that he 
would once again find a spiritual home in the Church of 
his boyhood days. But it was not to be. Ex-Modernists 
never became Protestants. 

It is essential to understand that the Modernist move- 
ment was the outcome not of any concerted under- 
taking but of individual aims and efforts. And an ade- 
quate account of it would necessarily involve an examina- 
tion of each personal contribution in turn. But of the 
less conspicuous figures it is obviously impossible to 
recall anything here. In the main they were French and 
Italian. The German clergy, rather surprisingly, seem 
for the most part to have been little affected by the new 
currents of thought. In this country Tyrrell had no 
declared following apart from his friend and biographer, 
Miss Petre. But of course it is difficult to say how far 
Modernism had taken root among theological teachers and 
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students. The energetic reaction of the Vatican, however, 
suggests that this ‘compendium and poisonous essence 
of all heresies ’—to use the Pope’s trenchant phrase— 
was widespread. A new syllabus of errors, the decree 
‘Lamentabili sane exitu,’ was published in July 1907, 
to be followed in September by the encyclical ‘ Pascendi.’ 
The latter dealt the movement a crushing blow. The 
Vatican showed itself utterly uncompromising. Modern- 
ism in any shape or form had to be considered fit only 
for condemnation and its exponents for an anathema. 
Even the most moderate could not escape reproof. Mgr. 
Battifol, for instance, was dismissed—for a time at least— 
from the Rectorship of the Catholic Institute of Toulouse. 
The first volume of Duchesne’s ‘ Histoire ancienne de 
l’Eglise ’ was placed on the Index. Everything suspected 
of a ‘contemporary’ outlook incurred either censure or 
suspicion ; not only philosophical, historical, and exe- 
getical studies, but social reformism as well. The French 
left-wing Catholic movement, ‘ Le Sillon,’ a forerunner 
of the present-day M.R.P., also came under condemna- 
tion, like the supposed ‘ political Modernism’ of a theo- 
logical Conservative, Dom Romolo Murri, who was un- 
frocked and excommunicated. The devout Blondel, in 
spite of an intimation conveyed to him of the Pope’s 
personal assurance of his orthodoxy, chose to refrain from 
further publication, but upon his disciple, the gentle and 
scholarly Pere Laberthonniére, silence was imposed. The 
aftermath of ‘ Pascendi’ was, in fact, a reign of persecu- 
tion, in which a sinister distinction as a veritable malleus 
hereticorum was soon gained and for years maintained by 
a certain Mgr. Umberto Benigni, director of the so-called 
‘ Sodalitium Pianum,’ a kind of ecclesiastical secret police, 
said to have numbered about a thousand members, whose 
special task it was to track down and expose adherents 
of the ‘new’ doctrines. Benigni, with his secret files, 
his lists of suspects, his fanatical hatred of any and every 
opinion which could be denounced as (to use our current 
terminology) ‘ deviationism ’ was in truth a type-product 
of oppressive totalitarianism. No one, not even esteemed 
diocesan bishops, were immune from the confidential 
enquiries of this singular embodiment of ecclesiastical 
obscurantism. At length he proved too much even for 
the Vatican. With the accession of the new Pontiff, Bene- 
dict XV (and also perhaps as a consequence of a vigorously 
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outspoken protest by Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi) 
his day of power closed and he was summarily dismissed. 
Later, interestingly enough, he found fresh employment, 
this time at the hands of the Fascist government, as an 
‘observer’ of Vatican affairs, a post for which his suit- 
ability was in every respect past question. 

A principal feature of the campaign was of course 
the imposition of the anti-Modernist oath, to this day 
formally compulsory (so one is given to understand) for 
university and seminary teachers and all candidates for 
the priesthood. But eventually the scare of these années 
terribles abated. 'The new Pope, the world war, inevitable 
changes in the mental climate of the age as the years 
passed, fresh intellectual interests, all helped to that end. 
To-day the movement, and the stir which it caused, 
belong only to history. Had its repression been less 
complete it might have continued in a modified form 
within the bosom of the Roman Church and have con- 
tributed directly to the intellectual and spiritual revivi- 
cation of modern Catholicism. But its repression was 
entize. The only kind of theological development left 
open was away from everything that Modernism seemed 
toimply. The intellectual need which the latter attempted 
to satisfy has, it would appear, been to a considerable 
extent met by the contemporary revival of Thomism. 
But Thomism can hardly be represented as anything other 
than a deliberate reaction, a returr to medizvalism in 
thought, and although the intensive study of St Thomas 
Aquinas has yielded an undeniably rich harvest of scholar- 
ship, it is doubtful whether the gulf which separates the 
Church and the modern world has been in any way lessened 
on account of it. In the field also of biblical studies 
anti-Modernism has had a similarly retarding effect. 
Tribute must be paid to the great work of Pere Lagrange, 
formerly director of the Dominican Biblical School at 
Jerusalem, but it remains true that the Roman Church 
has generally failed to produce biblical scholars in any 
respect comparable with those of the Protestant commun- 
ions, the reason being that the Roman scholar has perforce 
to work on restricted lines and always within the frame- 
work of the conclusions approved by the Biblical Com- 
mission. Protestant biblical scholarship, too, has changed 
its ground very considerably within the last twenty years 
or so and is now much less concerned than hitherto with 
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purely critical questions, turning rather to a re-examina- 
tion of the theological content and meaning of scripture. 
But the renewed study of biblical theology can be profitably 
undertaken only on the basis of that strictly historical in- 
vestigation the solid achievements of which are not now 
to be discredited. Roman Catholic biblical study, one 
cannot but conclude, has not really faced the issues 
which historical criticism unavoidably raises. 

It is sometimes asked what other attitude could the 
Vatican have adopted in respect of Modernism than that 
which it did, and the later opinions of the more extreme 
men are cited in proof that the real tendency of the move- 
ment was incompatible with any admissible form of 
Christianity. But in fact no distinction was made between 
extremists and moderates. The whole thing was treated 
as no better than a dangerous conspiracy and any sort 
of connection with it was found to be compromising. 
Pius X was not interested in learning nor in a rapproche- 
ment between traditional Christian teaching and contem- 
porary culture ; nor yet could he feel the slightest sympathy 
with those who were. Modernism might perhaps have 
been tolerated, even in the persons of its more advanced 
representatives, until its heterodoxy (if heterodox it must 
needs have become) had been self-demonstrated. In 
any case doubtful or false teaching might well have been 
censured without good and bad alike being swept away 
at the behest all too often, of men whose qualifications 
for judging the matters involved were virtually non- 
existent. It is a regrettable story. Even though the 
actual views of the Modernist leaders would now in the 
main meet with no great favour among non-Roman 
theologians themselves—there is an ebb and flow of 
opinion in theology as in other human pursuits—their 
efforts in their cause (especially as we bear in mind the 
crippling difficulties under which they laboured) were 
admirable. And they were by no means without some 
direct influence outside their own communion. Modern 
Anglicanism owes to them a debt that has not to be under- 
rated. For the Modernist claim that traditional forms 
may and should coexist with an open, tentative, and 
experimental habit of mind is one which Anglicanism 
itself lives and works to promote. 


B. M. G. REARDON. 
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Art. 9—INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL IN WALES. 


‘ WALEs has a brighter outlook than at any time in the 
present century. A great reconstruction has taken place : 
industry has been built up on firm foundations ; and here 
are fresh fields for new ventures.’ That is what the editor 
of the handbook * recently issued by the National Indus- 
trial Council of Wales and Monmouthshire says in his 
foreword, and to us who knew the Wales of the distressful 
years this makes good reading indeed. 

The need and the urge to revitalise the industrial life 
of Wales began as far back as 1924 when out of every 100 
workers 70 were engaged in or around four major industries 
—coal, steel, tin-plate, or slate. Economies based upon a 
few large industries—especially of the extractive type— 
are notoriously ill-balanced and unable to weather well the 
storms of recessions and contractions in world trade. And 
so it proved. When the depression of the late twenties 
and early thirties came, it meant in Wales that out of 100 
workers only 63 were found in precarious employment. 
The improvement in trade elsewhere in the earlier thirties 
did not affect Wales to any great extent, and it was only 
the demands of the Second World War which brought fully 
to the dying industrial communities of Wales the work they 
so desperately needed to renew their faith in themselves 
and in their fellow countrymen. During the depression 
nearly half a million workers and their families left Wales 
to settle in the great industrial centres of England—to 
London, to Slough, to Coventry ; yet, even so, in the worst 
areas, that is, in the coalfield, six out of every ten workers 
for years were kept unemployed. Here was a major 
social and economic problem. 

In 1931 the University College, Cardiff, made an ‘ In- 
dustrial Survey ’ of the region and showed that to save the 
life of South Wales the establishment of varied and new 
industries, complementary and supplementary to the main 
economy, and, indeed, to the needs of Britain as a whole, 
was essential. Thus only could the danger of ‘ all the eggs 
in one basket’ be avoided and the work of the country 
spread also into the ‘ one industry’ areas. The Board of 
Trade took notice and encouraged the formation of the 





* ‘Wales and Monmouthshire,’ Cardiff. 
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Industrial Development Council. Then, under the Special 
Areas Act of 1934, the late Lord Portal made an investiga- 
tion in South Wales and placed some parts of it under 
Government Commissioners with the duty of initiating 
schemes of economic development and of social improve- 
ment. The Development Council, aided by a grant from 
the Commission, produced a ‘Second Industrial Survey of 
South Wales,’ and, at the same time, low-temperature 
distillation processes for the production of oils and other 
derivatives from coal were examined and tried out. Grants 
to the Development Council, to the local authorities, and to 
voluntary organisations enabled them to halt somewhat 
the rapid decay of the social ethos of the community and 
renew its faith in itself, and also to embark upon an inten- 
sive programme to advertise the advantages of industrial 
Wales for the establishment there of new industries or 
branches of old-established British firms. 

Thus it was that the Commissioners, through a non- 
profit-making corporation, financed in the mid-thirties the 
construction of the Treforest Industrial Estate, about nine 
miles north of Cardiff in the Taff Valley. This was planned 
to provide for South Wales an industrial grouping such as 
that at Slough, Letchworth, and Trafford Park in England. 
Lord Nuffield helped in the provision, at attractive rates, 
of loan finance to the new concerns wishing to come into 
the Estate. This was a beginning, but it was not until 
the Special Areas (Amending) Act of 1937 came to enable 
the Special Area Commissioners to make limited contri- 
butions towards the cost of rates and taxes, rents, and the 
building of factories in other selected areas, that really 
encouraging progress was made. And this trend was 
fortified by the Government rearmament programme of 
1936, which provided for the establishment in South 
Wales, particularly, of ordnance factories, engineering 
shops, aircraft stations, storage depots, and so on, most 
of which were available and capable, after 1945, of con- 
version to peacetime industrial uses and of being fitted 
suitably into the phenomenally successful pattern of post- 
war industrial development in Wales. By 1939 over fifty 
firms had taken factories in the Treforest Estate, some of 
them being organised for the making of a variety of pro- 
ducts by refugees from Nazi Europe who had industrial 
experience and knowledge. It was something like the 
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contribution of the Huguenots who came in earlier days 
to this country to escape the religious persecutions in 
France. If only about 2000 workers were here employed, 
it was a start. The industrial pump was thus being 
primed, and the idea of factories in South Wales was given 
a publicity which helped to dispel the prejudices of manu- 
facturers against the area because of its over-publicised, 
and, indeed, often misunderstood, industrial disputes. The 
variety of the manufactures was demonstrated in the 
production at Treforest of things like gloves, sweets, zip 
fasteners, carbon papers, metal alloys, roller skates, hair- 
dressing equipment, abrasives, flexible tubes, cigarette 
papers, paints and varnish, leather goods, locknit fabrics, 
switchgear, silk printing, brushes, soft drinks, ‘ dry ice,’ 
silk shawls, music strings, and artificial flowers—a remark- 
able range in an area where coal, iron, and tin-plate had so 
long dominated the industrial field. 

The movement expanded in an encouraging manner. 
The Kayser-Bondor group established, through an associate 
firm, a factory in derelict Dowlais to make artificial silk 
stockings, and here also a fugitive Czecho-Slovakian set up 
a place to make wooden buttons—he called it ‘ Welsh 
Products Ltd.’ In the depressed Rhondda Valley the 
large-scale manufacture of clothing was begun by Polikoff 
Ltd., a well-known London firm. 

In Monmouthshire, at Llantarnam, the Weston Biscuit 
Company set up a factory, and at Cwmbran, nearby, the 
Saunders Valve Company established a branch. Ponty- 
pool got a plate-glass factory set up by Messrs Pilkingtons, 
of St. Helens, and at Caerphilly the Welsh Industries Ltd. 
branch of a Midland concern set up a factory to make gal- 
vanised hollow ware. In the lower end of the Rhondda 
Valley, Flex Fasteners Ltd. established a manufactory 
where members of collier families were trained to make zip 
fasteners and similar products, while at Aberdare the 
International Combustion group from Derby set up a 
cable factory. 

These late thirties developments were mainly in South 
Wales, but notable exceptions were Messrs Courtauld’s 
rayon factory on Deeside and Messrs John Summers & 
Sons’ steel-sheet plant at Shotton, both in the north-eastern 
corner of Wales. This latter enterprise grew in size to 
match even the great sheet-steel plant being then con- 
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structed at Ebbw Vale by Messrs Richard Thomas & 
Company. That was the picture in Wales as, at the end 
of the 1930s, the rearmament programme was begun, and, 
in this, western sites for factories were obviously attractive. 
However, the actual outbreak of war in 1939 slowed down 
factory building, and the contribution of Wales to the war 
effort could have been even greater had the proposals of 
the National Industrial Development Council, made in the 
easier building conditions of the 1930s—that factories at 
selected areas be built in advance of specific demands 
from manufacturers wishing to use them—been accepted 
and implemented. In the factories already established 
the managerial authorities had been surprised and de- 
lighted at the way Welsh labour, especially that of the 
women, had proved trainable, skilled, and co-operative in 
character. 

The war intensified and varied the products of the 
existing factories and of those which could be constructed 
or adapted in Wales, and by 1943 over 130,000 Welsh 
workers of both sexes were employed in entirely new 
undertakings arising from the needs of national defence. 
Vital war materials like magnesium, aluminium, ammonia, 
and carbide were made in huge quantities. Precision 
articles like teleprinters and radar equipment, armaments 
like explosives, guns, mines, and torpedoes were made or 
filled ; lorries, aircraft, parachutes, and service uniforms 
were other wartime products in communities fast learning 
factory techniques and adapting their ways of life thereto. 
But the demand for much, if not most, of this kind of work 
ceased with the end of the war, and the transition of the 
trained labour and of the factories concerned into peace 
production, now a responsibility mainly of the Board of 
Trade, became necessary under the exceedingly different 
conditions of post-war shortages of all kinds. The Dis- 
tribution of Industry Act of 1945 came to replace the earlier 
Special Areas legislation, and the Act widened the field 
within which governmental assistance was possible. How- 
ever, at this stage only South Wales and the Wrexham 
area in North Wales were considered in the scheme. The 
efforts of the Development Council to attract industries 
to Wales was now no longer necessary because manufac- 
turers in large numbers, frustrated in their schemes for 
development in the traditional English industrial centres, 
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bombarded the Board of Trade with requests for permits 
to expand their factories into the beckoning West. 

The Board of Trade did well. Through the conversion 
of the Royal Ordnance Factories at Bridgend and at Hir- 
waun (on the Glamorgan-Brecon border) into industrial 
estates, by constructing a new one at Fforestfach (Swansea), 
and by erecting Government-financed factories on indi- 
vidual sites—about fifty of them in advance of actual 
demand—and by the encouragement of privately pro- 
moted enterprises, the acute needs were, to a large extent, 
met. Ancillary to these developments were grants in aid 
of local authorities’ schemes to provide the necessary new 
housing, water supplies, sewerage, and gas. There were 
plans and work being done to expand the supply of elec- 
trical power, but the spectacular improvements necessary 
in great modern roads have had to wait until competing 
and more urgent demands on labour, material, and finance 
have been met. The great bridges and new trunk roads 
have yet to be constructed, for the most part. 

By 1950 the main outlines of this industrial programme 
had been completed and the new Welsh industries have 
played their part in the export drive and in the home supply 
of consumer and capital goods. It has meant that nearly 
150,000 men and women are now in regular employment 
as a result of this great reorientation of our resources in 
Wales. Here it may be appropriate to say something 
about the so-called ‘ Grenfell’ factories which, in their 
special way, have taken their place in the new revival. 

At the end of the war, when other light factories were 
beginning to be erected in Wales, some of the gaps and 
priorities in the choice of factory locations had become 
evident. In particular, there was the need of special aid 
to districts having a heavy incidence of silicosis—no less 
than 80 per cent. of all cases in Britain occurred in South 
Wales. 

Through the urgent representations of authorities on 
the prevention and amelioration of the dust diseases, in- 
cluding the then Minister of National Insurance (Mr James 
Griffiths), Mr Finch, the Compensation Secretary of the 
Miners’ Union, and Mr Emrys Pride, now an Industrial 
Consultant at Cardiff, the President of the Board of Trade 
decided to set up a Working Party to report on means of 
providing assisted employment for silicotics. The findings 
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were published in a Ministry of Labour leaflet of December 
1945, but the erection of the necessary factories, because 
of post-war conditions, was delayed over several years, 
this resulting in some disadvantage to incoming manage- 
ments and narrowing the field of choice. 

Mr David Grenfell, M.P., Mr D. J. Williams, M.P., and 
Mr A. Horner (Secretary, Miners’ Union) were among the 
large Working Party, with the first named as Chairman. 
Thus the ten factories became popularly known as 
‘Grenfell’ factories. They are not to be confused with 
Remploy Factories, which are administered by the Disabled 
Persons Corporation, found in many parts of Britain, 
including South Wales, and are run and managed by the 
Corporation. 

There are ten of these light factories ; all are in South 
Wales and conveniently placed within mining districts 
where there has been and still is a high degree of disable- 
ment (both individually and in numbers) among colliers, 
due mainly to silicosis. 

The Rhondda Valley in Glamorganshire and the Gwen- 
draeth Valley in Carmarthenshire, where silicosis is heavy, 
have several of these factories. The first, erected at 
Llynypia, is occupied by Messrs Bamford Springs, who 
make steel springs for bedding. With 150 to 200 em- 
ployed, it has been the most successful of this portion of the 
Post-War Reconstruction Programme of Light Factories 
in the former Distressed Areas. The factory at Neath, 
engaged in printing jobs, includes basic training. An- 
other at Ponthenry, near Llanelly, carried out the block 
printing of textiles, and for many months it was relatively 
unsuccessful, due to difficulties of location and nature of 
trade. 

The Grenfell factories are owned by the Government 
through the Board of Trade and the Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Industrial Estates Company. They are used by 
different manufacturers on a rental basis and are fully 
competitive in their business organisation. 

The original principle, whereby each occupier of such a 
factory was chosen from a number of applicants on the 
basis of engaging at least 50 per cent. disabled among his 
employees, preferably those suffering from dust disease, 
has been modified to meet local actualities. Several fac- 
tories have not been able, in practice, to employ regularly 
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more than perhaps a score or so of disabled men. They 
were encouraged to do so by a reduced scale of rental 
charges. 

These Grenfell factories have therefore merged with the 
parent scheme of light factories, and all have been financed 
under the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, or kindred 
measures. These owe a great deal to the wartime plan- 
ning of the section of the Board of Trade engaged in the 
control of factory and warehouse space in Britain, headed 
by Sir Cecil Weir, Sir Thomas Barlow, Miss (later Dame) 
Kilroy, Mr (later Sir) Philip Warter, Mr Emrys Pride, and 
Mr B. Tippetts. 

Some of the wartime factories continued with similar 
work into peace. The R.O.F. factory at Pembrey, Car- 
marthenshire, continued with Government work, while at 
Llanelly the Morris Motors factory carried on with steel 
pressings. A new factory at Kidwelly produced abrasives 
on a national scale and also spectacle lenses in huge quan- 
tities. Factories arose to produce metal bottle-caps, 
springs used in upholstery, piano actions, venetian blinds, 
and so on. Vast new power stations arose in the Llynfi 
Valley and at Burry Port on Carmarthen Bay, with the 
more recent great station at Uskmouth, near Newport. 
Another is proposed for Glamorganshire, possibly at Aber- 
thaw on the coast, and whether the new breeder reactors 
for nuclear power will come in time for this we do not yet 
know. 

Perhaps it is in the production of strip and sheet steel 
and of tin-plate that the most spectacular post-war develop- 
ments have taken place in South Wales. The fusion in 1945 
of Richard Thomas & Co. and Baldwins Ltd. led ultim- 
ately, through the association of other steel firms, to the 
establishment of the Steel Company of Wales. Thus arose, 
at a cost of over 401. million, the greatest integrated steel- 
works in the world—at Margam, near Port Talbot, where 
iron ore is taken in at the docks at one end and is emitted 
at the other end, over three miles away, as strip steel— 
and this press-button-controlled—almost as fast as a car 
can travel. The older tin-plate mills, hand-worked in 
parts, had become uneconomic, unhealthy, and out of 
date, and at Trostre, near Llanelly, a modern tin-plate mill, 
of the highly mechanised and automatic type, came into 
full production in 1953, when over 8000 tons per month 
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were being rolled. Another ‘ cold reduction’ strip mill is 
in course of erection at Velindre, a few miles north of 
Swansea, and these new mills, along with extensions and 
improvements in other of the more mechanical strip mills 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire, will modernise the 
tin-plate industry to the latest degree, and enable world 
markets to be served at competitive prices. The problem 
now is the redistribution and use of the workers of the older, 
small-factory tin-plate areas to serve in the new giant mills, 
though modern transport and new roads will go a long way 
in this direction. 

It would perhaps be tedious to deal too fully with the 
myriad manufactures which are now a feature of industrial 
Wales—such as watches and clocks in the upper Swansea 
Valley, cycle parts, road signs, light alloys, adhesive tapes, 
carbon black, wire and cables in and around Swansea— 
long a world-renowned centre of the non-ferrous metal 
trades. But in this area one cannot escape the dominance 
of the landscape between Swansea and Neath—at Llan- 
darcy—by the recently expanded National Oil Refineries, 
which can deal with the refining of over 4 million tons of 
crude oil a year—chiefly from Kuwait and Iraq—pumped 
up to Llandarcy from the tankers which come into Swansea 
Docks. This modern plant enables oils, petroleum, and 
petrols to be extracted, with also a wide range of by- 
products, such as sulphur, industrial alcohol, acetone, 
detergents of various kinds, and many other chemicals 
used in industry. Thus the industrial map of Wales and 
Monmouthshire now displays not only the well-known 
coal mines and ironworks, but a plastering of factories 
making a wide variety of articles. The phenomenal 
growth of factories for the production of nylon and rayon 
yarns, both in South and North Wales, calls for special 
mention—they are at Pontypool, in Monmouthshire, Holy- 
well, and in the Borough of Flint, in Flintshire. These 
yarns are processed at Dowlais, at Llanishen, near Cardiff, 
at Ammanford, and at the Treforest Trading Estate. 
Cardiff uses them in making webbing and belting. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate how South 
Wales and Monmouthshire and the industrial north-east 
corner of Wales, have been changing from a ‘ one-industry 
economy ’ to a system settled firmly upon a widely differ- 
entiated range of products—some ancillary to the main 
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local industries, others of more widespread appeal. To- 
day more people are employed in the factories than in the 
mines, but the coalpits are still an essential part of the new 
system for the supply of the necessary power and, indeed, 
of the by-products of coal. No longer is the economy of 
the South Wales Coalfield largely dependent upon the 
export of coal, although it is hoped the new developments 
there will, in due course, provide a larger surplus of first- 
grade coal to be sold for the sake of foreign credits. Thus 
the port of Cardiff, once the greatest coal-exporting centre 
of the world before the era of oil power, has only about a 
fifth (70) of the ships registered there, compared with its 
heyday thirty years ago (380). But at the South Wales 
ports, with a hinterland where now over 500 factories 
produce miscellaneous goods for the world and home mar- 
kets, and with its great steelworks, the possibilities for 
the further development of general cargo trade at Cardiff 
and Newport, especially, are actively being pursued. At 
Swansea, with its oil and non-ferrous metals—the great 
Mond Nickel Works are at Clydach—this need is not so 
urgent. 

This brings us to what, after all, is still the basic in- 
dustry, apart from agriculture, in South Wales—the mining 
of coal, never more in demand for home needs than to-day. 
The author has previously dealt with the coal industry in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ * The South Wales Coalfield is 
now in the South-Western Division of the National Coal 
Board, with Divisional Headquarters at Cardiff. The area 
administered from here includes six collieries in the Forest 
of Dean and nine in the Somerset and Bristol area. The 
work of the Division is divided among four main depart- 
ments—Finance, Labour, Production, and Marketing, 
while a few miles north of Cardiff there is a special Coal 
Carbonisation Department, associated with the big, modern 
coke-ovens and by-product plant at Nantgarw. Modern 
ovens are also installed at Tondu, near Bridgend, at Ponty- 
pridd, at Llantrisant, and at Bargoed, and these produce 
smokeless fuels, coke for blast furnaces, briquettes, and the 
raw material for the over 2000 chemical compounds derived 
from coal. ‘ Phurnacite ’ is also made at Aberdare. There 
are several centralised washeries and dry-cleaning plants 
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for coal, and also the necessary repair centres for machinery 
and transport. 

The modernisation of old mines, the correlation of 
geological data for the whole area, and the development of 
new undertakings are proceeding apace. Horizontal or 
* horizon ’ layouts in the new pits and in certain of the more 
suitable old ones—such as that at Llanharan—are in course 
of being made, especially in the new pit at Nantgarw. 
Untapped areas of dry and anthracite coals in the western 
part of the coalfield are now being developed by new pits, 
while the opencast mining of the upper coal measures 
continues to be carried out in suitable areas. In much of 
the infertile moorland where opencast mining is possible 
it is certain that most of the land restored after the mining 
operations is better drained and has a better topsoil than 
it had before. In 1953 a million and a quarter tons of coal 
were mined in this way in South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
There is a progressive improvement in output as the new 
methods and new pits come into operation, and the coal of 
South Wales and its numerous by-products will, for many 
years to come, form one of the mainstays of British 
industry. 

Ancillary to these developments in the coalfield and in 
the factories are industries like the cement industry, with 
rapidly expanding works on the Lias Limestone beds at 
Aberthaw and Rhoose on the south-eastern coast of Glam- 
organ. Supplies from these works of ‘ Portland ’ cement 
have made possible the construction of the great new 
structures such as those at the Abbey Steel Works, Margam, 
Trostre Tinplate Mills, Llanelly, the new power stations 
and the new Claerwen Dam in the Elan Valley. In 1954 
the output of cement from Wales is estimated to reach at 
least 380,000 tons. 

Agriculture needs a special article to describe the 
advances made by Welsh farmers. Suffice it here to say 
that the general prosperity is reflected in the easy and 
favourable marketing of much of the products of Welsh 
farms within the Principality itself, while the various war- 
time and post-war agricultural improvements continue to 
operate to increase the output of agricultural and dairy 
produce. Associated with this trend is the ceaseless activity 
of the Forestry Commission, often associated, deliberately, 
with the reclamation of derelict hill farms, to fit in 
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reafforestation with the needs of agriculture—an admirable 
piece of co-operation. Perhaps linked with agriculture and 
afforestation, a survey of the present position of the ancient 
Welsh woollen industry would be appropriate. Though 
reduced in size, present-day modernisations of design, pro- 
duction, and marketing indicate an advance, if not in 
quantity, certainly in quality in Welsh woollen products. 

This survey omits, of necessity, a vast amount of detail. 
There is scarcely any commodity manufactured in the 
United Kingdom which is not made wholly or in part some- 
where in Wales. Wales is, in the south and in the north- 
east, becoming fully industrialised, and the day of one- 
industry economy is over. The feared absence of skilled 
labour proved unfounded, for Welshmen and Welshwomen 
proved very easily trainable material and the expected 
hot-bed of labour disputes was found to be nothing of the 
kind. Manufacturer, manager, and worker adjusted them- 
selves to the new situation with commendable restraint, 
enthusiasm, and skill, so that the products of the new 
factories are up to the best British standards. 

In less than twenty years there has been a new industrial 
revolution in Wales so as to transform it into an economic 
structure of world importance. It is a story well worth the 
telling and one that gives special satisfaction to those of 
us who knew so well the Wales of the Great Depression. 


MICHAEL GARETH LLEWELYN. 
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Art. 10.—THE ECONOMICS OF THE GANGSTER. 


THE problems of a new type of economic enterprise are 
always worth serious study. It is now clear that since the 
First World War a new form of such enterprise has deve- 
loped in various parts of the worid in the shape of gangster- 
ism. It has hitherto been neglected by the student, partly 
because—to the economist at any rate—it poses few new 
questions, partly because the material for its study is not 
readily available. The U.S. Treasury Department, which 
possesses the basic statistical data in the gangsters’ income 
tax returns, makes them available only in samples, which 
may or may not be representative, to such bodies as 
Senatorial Enquiries, whose interest in scholarly analysis 
is intermittent.* The comparatively abundant historical 
and descriptive literature is still in an early stage of histori- 
ography. It is concerned—not always by very scholarly 
methods—to establish fact and chronology and to bring 
the records to life. In this it has been most successful. 
Few citizens in any country, literate or illiterate, have 
failed to form a vivid picture of what they think gangsters 
are like. However, it lacks quantitative data. Finally 
the sociologists have told us a fair amount that is inter- 
esting and important, but not greatly relevant to the 
student of economic problems. 

However, in one form or another we do know quite a 
lot about gangsters. It is perhaps time that we reviewed 
some of their economic problems. We should not, of 
course, assume that this form of free enterprise is limited 
to the U.S.A. Nevertheless, Americans would be the last 
to deny that their country furnishes the student with the 
most rewarding data and the fullest descriptions. If this 
was so in the 1920s, it is even more true to-day, when the 
country ‘supports an underworld far more extensive and 
far more prosperous than anything which existed in the... 
1920s.’ It is perhaps unnecessary to observe that this 

* Gangsters are not normally great payers of taxes and flourish best in 
countries in which taxes are not collected efficiently. However, for various 
reasons the most effective way evolved for convicting them in the U.S.A. is 
on charges of income-tax evasion. Hence the best-advised operators in that 
country now file tax-returns which, if no more revealing about their real 
economic situation than those of other tax-payers who command equally 
good tax consultants, nevertheless give much information to the student. 


¢ ‘ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science,’ May 
1950, p. 116. 
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article deals only with the gangster in a modern capitalist 
economy. The gangs of robbers, murderers, and extor- 
tionists which have always existed in many societies pose 
problems of social psychology rather than of economic 
evolution. 

From the point of view of the academic economist the 
gangster presents no major problems. He is a special kind 
of businessman characterised by certain heterodoxies and 
certain advantages. His main anomaly is, that he is not 
normally liable to bankruptcy, the usual penalty for 
economic failure among small firms. Unfortunately we 
have no good mortality statistics for gangsters to compare 
with bankruptcy figures for legitimate businessmen. 
Hence we can neither gauge their respective business 
prospects nor investigate the interesting possibility that 
among gangsters the possession of a few machine-guns and 
a good sense of ambush, both fairly cheap commodities, 
may give the small operator a competitive advantage 
which his legitimate counterpart lacks.* However, it 
seems safe to assume that big will beat little if the fight is 
fought to a finish among the sawn-off shotguns as else- 
where, especially in the present concentrated state of the 
industry. Of course the gangster shares his virtual im- 
munity from bankruptcy with many legitimate firms of the 
past and present, notably with monopolists, though in 
situations where equivalent legitimate firms of his size 
would not enjoy it. 

A second characteristic which he shares with modern 
monopolist capitalism is that he simultaneously pursues 
three different policies. He has one pattern of relations 
with other gangsters who behave as he does, another with 
legitimate firms and the public, a third with the public 
authorities, who, in the last analysis, determine his for- 
tunes. Just so the great oil-companies or any other group 
of oligopolists follow one set of rules in their internal com- 
petition, another in their relations to the rest of industry 
and the market, a third toward governments. Every 
businessman has, of course, a policy towards the public 
authorities, though generally it takes the form of prayer 
rather than effective action. Only the big businessman, 





* Dashiell Hammett’s novel ‘Red Harvest’ is an interesting set of varia- 
tions on this theme ; but it clearly refers to an early period of gang history. 
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the smaller operator in a municipal market, and the gang- 
ster can normally hope to affect public policy ; the latter 
by bribery, blackmail, the sale of votes for favours, and the 
like. However, the gangster’s position may be genuinely 
anomalous if he is simultaneously gangster and legitimate 
firm—e.g. proprietor of a distillery or casino. This is 
probably the rule to-day, and we shall see that there is 
reason to expect it to become even more general. It will 
not do artificially to separate the two halves of his activity, 
even where he conducts his legitimate enterprise on 
strictly legitimate rules. Just so it is unrealistic (except 
for special purposes) to regard a college bursar operating 
on the stock exchange as an ordinary investor or, as every 
income-tax accountant knows, a large industrialist owning 
farms as merely another yeoman. 

The third characteristic is the gangster’s parasitism. He 
does indeed supply certain goods and services, and in this he 
does not differ technically from the legitimate entrepreneur. 
He sells ‘ protection ’ to big firms against trade unions and 
the like, to little firms against himself. Except in detail 
this does not differ from such ‘ service-providers ’ as com- 
pany lawyers and chartered accountants. The vagaries 
of the legal system also turn him into a provider of more 
orthodox services and goods, some universally illegal, some 
not: narcotics, prostitution, aleohol, gambling, and such 
trade as is prohibited or saddled with heavy import duties. 
Yet while most legitimate trade arises in response to some 
sort of social demand, gangsterism rarely does. Even 
labour relations have been conducted without him in most 
countries and at most periods. 

This parasitism gives the gangster his first advantage 
over the legitimate businessman. He requires very little 
capital to start or to maintain his business, certainly much 
less than in equivalent legitimate business.* This is partly 
because he can cut himself in on existing business at a low 
cost, partly because he can plough back fantastically high 
profits. His plant and equipment is small. His expenses 
—wages for employees, bribes, perhaps some prestige 
expenditure on blondes, parties, and funerals—can be paid 
out of current income. Indeed, the mind of the student 





* This does not apply to ordinary industries which happen to be forced 
into illegality, e.g. gun-running or the drug-traffic. 
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who is unfamiliar with private enterprise in its more 
adventurous period—say in eighteenth-century colonies— 
reels at the thought of what a well-conducted gangster 
enterprise may earn. Thus Turkus and Feder’s valuable 
* Murder Inc.’ quotes the case of a gangster territory on the 
New York waterfront, five miles long and two to five blocks 
deep, in which the gangster receives a rake-off on virtually 
every transaction that takes place, from weekly ‘ kick- 
backs’ by dockers for permission to work to ‘ protection ’ 
from shops and firms, and the proceeds of lotteries and 
race-course betting. 

The second advantage, already mentioned, is that the 
gangster can maintain his rate of profit by monopolist 
means in situations which would not normally encourage 
imperfect competition. Thus, by means of controlling 
strategic ‘ bottle-necks ’—chiefly the trucking-firms which 
ply along the limited number of routes in and out of 
Manhattan Island and the unions of certain key workers— 
the late Lepke Buchalter secured a temporary stranglehold 
over that most competitive of all industries, the New York 
garment trade. Similarly free markets like those in vege- 
tables have been effectively cornered for many years past : 
the best-known example is that of Ciro Terranova, the 
‘ artichoke king.’ 

These considerations help to answer a question which 
economists will naturally ask themselves: what justifies 
the gangster’s profits ? Clearly they cannot be regarded 
as the reward for abstinence along classical lines. It may 
at first sight seem attractive to consider them as payment 
for the entrepreneur’s abnormal risks. This view cannot 
be maintained, for it has been demonstrated that, short of 
a complete revolution in the American political system, the 
risks are small. The individual gangster may indeed be 
jailed occasionally, though this is rarer than one might 
think. So far as is known, only one really important 
figure, Buchalter, has actually ever been executed and a 
recent study suggests that even this was due to intra-gang 
rivalries rather than to the iron determination of the law.* 
There is no evidence that the law has been more effective 
in breaking up gangster combinations than legitimate ones. 
Gangsterism in the U.S.A. is in no sense a risky speculation. 





* Ed Reid, ‘ The Shame of the Cities ’ (1954). 
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(It is, of course, illegitimate to explain the high rate of 
profit by the risks the operator runs from other gangsters. 
The murder of Buggsy Siegel in California or Charles 
Binaggio in Kansas City left the risks of their enterprises 
as. economic propositions quite unaffected.) On closer 
analysis it seems best to justify the gangster’s profits— 
in so far as they are not monopoly profits—as the remuner- 
ation for management, and especially as the reward of 
creative entrepreneurship on Schumpeterian lines. The 
men who discovered that organised strike-breaking can be 
used to blackmail employers ; who discovered the uses of 
Prohibition and how to switch from alcohol to gambling ; 
above all the original thinkers who developed the nation- 
wide gang cartel of the middle thirty’s (‘ Murder Inc.’), 
which still appears to dominate the field: these were 
economic innovators and deserve the immortality which a 
Balzac would certainly have giventhem. In the meantime 
they enjoy their more material rewards. 

We may now consider the gangster in his triple relation- 
ship to the rest of the world. 

GANGSTERS AMONG THEMSELVES.—Since all ‘ firms ’ 
obey the same rules of behaviour, intra-gangster relations 
present no special problem. The industry probably deve- 
loped along normal lines. Of course, it was never com- 
petitive in the sense in which, say, the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange was in its heyday. It was rather a ‘ public 
disutility ’ comparable to public utilities like water- and 
gas-supply or to the licensed trade. Thus it fell most 
naturally into a pattern of local monopoly, partly because 
single gangs were rarely strong enough to dominate more 
than a local area, partly because the ‘ market’ was local- 
ised, neither voters nor local politicians and small traders 
being mobile, but chiefly because it depended on the con- 
nivance of the public authorities. Consequently the typi- 
cal gangster competition, like that of breweries, was for 
‘ territory ’—in this case for the control of local government 
or labour union areas. 

It seems that until the 1930s the industry consisted 
merely of a set of such local monopolies, and these not 
always unchallenged. Only the Mafia had a wider scope, 
for it could call on the loyalties of immigrants from certain 
parts of Sicily everywhere. Perhaps the role of Mafia in 
American crime has been exaggerated for this reason. It 
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never seems to have ‘ controlled ’ large-scale crime, though 
it may have dominated the drug traffic. However, it 
would appear that in 1931 the old Mafia was destroyed by 
internal rivalries.* 

Since then gangster concentration has advanced con- 
siderably. There is evidence for something like a national 
cartel linking the main centres of the business, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and others, as well as the gambling towns. This concen- 
tration occurred where we should expect it: where gang- 
sters dealt in commodities or services whose supply is by 
nature supra-local and where the number of gangs is 
sufficiently reduced to make a stable cartel or oligopoly 
practicable. According to the Kefauver Committee it 
rested chiefly on the national network of bookmakers’ 
wire services, which gave its controllers a strangle-hold 
over the gambling market analogous to that exercised by 
Rockefeller Sr by his control of oil pipe-lines and railway 
transport. (The repeal of Prohibition, which turned 
gangsters from alcohol, a difficult commodity to corner, to 
gambling, an easy one, was thus a blessing in disguise for 
the industry.) Such national control was worth fighting 
for and, consequently, worth compromising for. After un- 
successful attempts before 1914 wire services were for the 
first time combined into national or regional networks 
after 1927 to the great profit of one Moe Annenberg of 
Philadelphia, formerly engaged in ‘ sales promotion ’ (i.e. 
the slugging of rival news-boys) for newspaper magnates. 
By 1940, when he was convicted for income-tax fraud, he 
had become the fifth-largest customer of the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company. After his disappear- 
ance the business became an oligopoly dominated by three 
firms, an evolution which recalls that of many twentieth- 
century legitimate trades. 

Concentration was also facilitated by the capture and 
control of corrupt labour unions, which the New York 
gangs (as well as Capone) had developed into a highly 
efficient technique in the 1920s and early 1930s. It was 
by this means that Buggsy Siegel appears to have ‘ opened 
up’ Southern California for the Syndicate in the later 





* The matter isin dispute. I follow Turkus and Feder as against Kefauver, 
* Crime in America.’ For the Sicilian Mafia, cf. E. J. Hobsbawm, ‘ Political 
Theory and the Mafia,’ ‘ Cambridge Journal,’ September 1954. 
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1930s, some of the Hollywood craft unions being notori- 
ously corrupt. However, it would be unwise to stress this 
factor too much. While the middle and late 1930s saw the 
formation of the gangster Syndicate, they also saw the 
extrusion of gangsters from a large part of the trade-union 
movement. The vast growth of unions, their protection 
by the Roosevelt government, the increased prominence 
of socialist and communist organisers, who objected to 
gangsters on principle as some old-fashioned ‘ business 
unionists ’ did not—all these weakened gangster infiltra- 
tion. However, it had probably increased between 1928 
and 1933, when the unions were desperately fighting 
against the triple, and not unconnected, threats of the 
Depression, the hostility of employers, and internal 
factional struggle.* 

GANGSTERS AND BUSINESSMEN.—The most important 
point to note about the gangster’s relations with legitimate 
business is, that he makes surprisingly little difference to it. 
His extortions may be regarded as a species of taxation, to 
be passed on to the customer where possible, to be borne 
where not. Certain businesses, chiefly big ones, escape it 
because they are too powerful to be intimidated. But 
even the victims are shorn with discretion, if only because 
excessive robbery might produce a dangerous public 
reaction. The gangster charges what the traffic will bear, 
and is therefore preferable to, say, the legitimate trade 
union, which cannot demand less than a ‘ living wage ’ for 
its members, or to the government. 

The case is different where the gangster is himself a 
businessman, as in many industries which impinge on his 
field of operations as well as, naturally, in illegal ones. 
Drugs, prostitution, gambling, certain forms of entertain- 
ment such as prize-fighting are largely or wholly under his 
control. He has important investments in brewing and 
distilling, in the hotel and restaurant business (doubtless 
suggested to him by his holidays in Palm Beach or 
Miami), in the manufacture of juke-boxes, in housing and 





* The issues are very clear in the New York garment trades, where the 
weakness of the workers—women, frail immigrants—had encouraged both 
employers and unions to use professional ‘ enforcing squads.’ Even so strong 
a New Dealer as Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers used 
gangsters. The story how gangster-ridden unions drove out the criminals 
has seldom been adequately told. 

Vol. 293.—No. 604. R 
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real-estate—mainly, it seems, since the post-war housing 
shortage with its admirable opportunities for racketeering 
—-, in transport companies, motor-car agencies—perhaps a 
relic of his union-smashing activities for the Detroit firms 
in the 1930s—, and even banks. Some smaller steel com- 
panies are said to be under his control.* This is only 
natural since gangster profits are so high that some invest- 
ment outlet for his capital accumulation is inevitable. 
Moreover, the gangster may be regarded as the specialist 
purveyor of certain ‘ legitimate ’ business services even in 
his strong-arm capacity, e.g. strike-breaking. Even before 
his rise several legitimate firms specialised in such activities, 
notably the Pinkerton Detective Agency. 

If the gangster steel magnate operates like any other 
steel magnate, he obviously raises no special problems. 
If he uses his power of intimidation to further his legitimate 
business interests, he may, as we have seen, be safely 
analysed as a special form of monopolist. (His use of 
coercion is not, of course, unprecedented even in legitimate 
business, especially in the early and exuberant phases of 
industrial and colonial development.) He differs from 
other monopolists mainly in so far as his capacity to fix 
prices, labour-costs, etc., and to scare off competitors is 
normally much larger than his capacity to produce goods 
or services. The gangster can button up his market before 
he can supply it. Buc why should he turn himself into a 
great supplier of (say) ladies’ underwear at the cost of 
much investment and trouble, and not necessarily greater 
profits ? It is simpler to remain a pure parasite, thus 
disturbing the structure of business very little, especially 
in ‘free’ markets. The main agencies for concentrating 
the garment industry have been not the gangsters but the 
(legitimate) labour unions. 

There are two other reasons why gangsters are unlikely 
to affect the strueture of the economy greatly (special 
cases apart). First; many gangsters who go into legitimate 





* The main source for our knowledge is the ‘ Interim Report of the Special 
Committee to investigate Organised Crime in Interstate Commerce,’ 1950, 
summarised in Kefauver, ‘ Crime in America,’ which also suggests the link 
between motor-agencies and former strike-breaking services. Cf. also Prof. 
M. A. Elliott, ‘ Crime in Modern Society ’ (1952), pp. 150-1, and the special 
number on gambling of the ‘ Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science,’ May 1950, pp. 1-149. 


, 
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industry are in fact seeking only safe, not to say gilt-edged, 
investments. Their entrepreneurial profits come from 
gangsterism. Hence they are unlikely to pursue an ad- 
venturous or dynamic policy as legitimate businessmen. 
Second, the gangster’s power, though large in relation to 
the small firm, is negligible in relation to really big business, 
which can buy itself at least as many gunmen as the com- 
bined forces of all major gangs, and receives far more 
political support. It is unlikely that gangsters will buy 
control of the basic industries, because the capital invested 
in these is enormous, but even more because those who 
control them are very reluctant to cede control to rival 
groups of capitalists. It is therefore probable that gang- 
ster capital will flow mainly into new or marginal industries 
which do not compete with the great ones, if not into 
dependencies of the great ones such as motor distribution. 
In any case, it is doubtful whether their wealth increases 
faster than that of legitimate ‘new’ entrepreneurs. One 
would guess that in America since 1941 it pales beside that 
of, say, the Texas oil-millionaires and other nouveaus- 
riches of that fat period. 

Moreover, in the struggle for economic power gangsters 
have two major disadvantages. In the first place they 
cannot be publicly supported. The industries they control 
have a heavy load of public opposition though the public 
is not at all as hostile in practice as in theory. Hence the 
gangster must buy public support (or buy it at a higher 
price), whereas legitimate business always finds public men 
to support it honestly, or out of publicly admissible self- 
interest, or for the sake of the moral advantage to be got 
from doing so. Texas oilmen have the tide-lands handed 
over to them with acclamation, while gangsters can hope 
at best for connivance in their control of the New York 
waterfront. In the second place, for social rather than 
economic reasons, the gangster can only use the apparatus 
of central or local government incompletely and inter- 
mittently. In his modern form he is the product of the big 
cities ; strong-arm men and entrepreneurs come almost 
exclusively from the immigrant slums.* Indeed, this 
is the gangster’s most important contribution to free 





* This is quite clear from all sociological studies of the subject, e.g. 
Thrasher’s ‘The Gang’ (1928), W. F. Whyte’s ‘Street Corner Society’ 
(1948), ete. 
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enterprise. Like the associated occupations of politics, pro- 
fessional sport, and -entertainment, his is the only impor- 
tant way in which entrepreneurs may be recruited from 
among the genuinely poorest, least skilled, least privileged 
and educated stratum of the working ciass, that is, from a 
rather large proportion of the urban population. That 
is why the traditional sources of American gangsters, 
politicians, prize-fighters are the Irish, Italian, Negro, and 
Jewish minorities (and no doubt in future the Mexican and 
Puertorican ones). Here alone pure entrepreneurial ability 
can succeed, aided only by a muscular body, a quick eye, 
and a capacity for making connections, and virtually 
independent of initial capital or qualifications. The sur- 
vival of strong group loyalties as among the Irish and 
Sicilians is, of course, an additional asset. 

This means not only that the gangster-entrepreneur has 
different social origins from legitimate big business, but 
also that he makes his way by utilising the general hostility 
of his environment to big business. The characteristic 
big-city machine of corrupt politics has normally been 
Democratic rather than Republican. Yet the difficulty of 
political attachment to an officially anti-big business 
interest is that, in or out of office, it cannot, and may not 
want to, support big business wholeheartedly. The gang- 
ster-entrepreneur therefore makes his way by means of an 
engine which loses power, and may even reverse direction, 
before it has carried him very far, though it does carry him 
some distance. 

Under normal circumstances it is therefore unlikely 
that gangsters will change the character of the business 
community much, or will seriously break into its leadership. 
They may become rich and powerful as individuals. Their 
economic importance may grow relatively as well as 
absolutely, since it is concentrated in those secondary and 
tertiary industries which we know to expand rather more 
rapidly than the economy as a whole. They may even 
combine with other underprivileged groups of the nowveaux- 
riches to break the power of established wealth. On the 
whole they will still flourish because real big business 
tolerates and to some extent uses them. Of course in 
abnormal situations gangsters, or groups like them (e.g. 
sections of the Nazi Party), do capture the state machine 
or snatch economic power out of a chaotic situation. The 
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growth of the Hermann Goering works is a case in point. 
Nevertheless, in industrially developed countries they will 
probably not play a predominant part. It is much more 
likely that some groups of established businessmen will use 
them to alter the balance of industrial power for their own 
benefit, as happened to some extent in Germany in 1933— 
45. The German business leaders as a whole remained 
the same under the Nazis as before or since. Thus, in the 
improbable case of a capture of American government by 
gangsters, it is most unlikely that Mr Joe Adonis, once 
active in Detroit, would emerge as head of General Motors. 
It is, on the other hand, not improbable that one of the 
lesser motor-firms might hoist itself into first place. But 
this has no essential connection with gangsterism. It 
merely reflects the increasing dependence of business on 
government to-day, and the importance of changes in 
government.* 

THE GANGSTER AND THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES.—As 
will be evident, the gangster’s relations with the public 
authorities are therefore fundamental. It is agreed that 
the strength of gangsterism in the U.S.A. depends first and 
foremost on the corruption of local government, and 
notably of the police and the local law courts. This cor- 
ruption is avoidable. Plenty of countries have managed 
without it. It is tolerated by the central government and, 
in the last analysis, by the voters, because they do not 
consider it—and with it gangsterism—as serious an evil as 
government intervention. Were the U.S. Federal Govern- 
ment confronted with municipalities dominated by the 
Communist Party, we may take it that it would act with a 
great deal more effectiveness. Indeed, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which was designed to combat crime, has 
been as ineffective and inactive against gangsters as it has 
been relentless in its pursuit of sedition. Gangsterism is 
thus tolerated by the American political system as cor- 
ruption was tolerated by the British in the eighteenth 
century. 

What is tolerated, more precisely, is a partnership 





* The belief, widespread until 1945, that the Nazis had fundamentally 
changed the nature of the German economy rested on two misconceptions : 
(a) that the replacement of one set of firms by another alters the nature of a 
system of private enterprise, and (b) that an economy with a good deal of 
central government control ceases ipso facto to be a capitalist economy. 
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between the gangster and municipal government which is 
essentially economic. Its nature has been often and 
exhaustively described and we need not analyse it in 
detail.* It rests on the assumption that municipal 
government is a source of profit for those who exercise it 
and municipal services the by-products of the pursuit of 
profit. The politician (and in so far as he appoints him, 
the municipal employee) is therefore similar to the gang- 
ster, though he makes his profit by selling not ‘ protection ’ 
but ‘ permission’: a function beautifully illustrated by 
the Chicago councillor who sold, and perhaps still sells, the 
right to park cars in prohibited areas for a small fee to car- 
owners. Broadly speaking, the gangster to-day yields 
major advantages to the politician in two ways: first, by 
supplying much business from which the politician can 
draw a percentage—gambling, prostitution and the like— 
and second, by providing money and other services which 
help to get the politician elected, and hence to obtain his 
position of profit. We need not analyse the evolution of 
this relationship or its numerous variations further. 

We cannot therefore separate gangster and political 
interests precisely. If a separation is to be made, we may 
consider gangsterism as a special form of local or localised 
industry (like the films in Hollywood, motors in Detroit), 
which subsidises corrupt government in order to ensure 
the conditions for profitable operation, but the personnel 
of gangsters and politicians overlap as those of films or 
motors and (local) politics do not. So long as American 
municipal government is constructed on its present model, 
gangsterism will therefore flourish, because as Professor 
Tannenbaum puts it ‘ it is still taken as a typical, that is as 
a natural and inevitable aspect of the kind of community 
we have.’+ Like the ‘robber barons’ after 1860 gang- 
sterism is part of American private enterprise. To con- 
demn the one is te condemn the other. 





* E.g. F. Tannenbaum, ‘ Crime and the Community ’ (1938), caps. 1v—v1. 

+ Op. cit., p. 129. It also follows that ‘ when we have changed (our large 
cities, our industrial policy, our system of taxation, our police organisation, 
our popular election of judges, our political appointment of court attendants, 
our standards of legal training, our notions of justice, our emphasis upon 
monetary income, our sense of politics as a game to be played between con- 
tending factions for the spoils of office) . . . the community itself will have 
changed to so marked a degree that these problems will have altered their 
form and become incongruous in our social structure.’ 
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It is perhaps worth pointing out that the roots of gang- 
sterism are economic, or rather that they lie in a general 
acceptance of a specific view of what private enterprise is. 
It does not depend on a tradition of violence and law- 
breaking as such, though this may exist. The gangster 
economy may flourish among traditionally non-violent 
populations, such as ghetto immigrants, while some of the 
most spontaneously violent areas of the U.S.A., such as the 
Appalachian mountain regions, have never developed 
more than a rudimentary form of it. (The prevalence of 
homicide is no indication of gangsterism, though it attracts 
the headlines.) Nor does gangsterism depend on the un- 
fortunate habit of passing laws on moral grounds against 
activities like betting on horses, which the citizens do not 
dream of abandoning. Britain has enough of such legis- 
lation to provoke any amount of gangsterism under 
American conditions, but no major gangster problem. 
Conversely ‘wide open’ cities and states are far from 
immune to it.* 

We may conclude with a question. Clearly the gang- 
ster economy is large, and more important to-day than ever 
it was before. Why, then, has it attracted so relatively 
little attention compared with that of the 1920s, which is 
still in the minds of most Englishmen, the classical period 
of the gangs ? Gangsterism has in the past forty years 
developed from a minor extortion into an increasingly 
large and stable vested interest, into a national combina- 
tion of group combinations from ‘crime’ to a mixture of 
crime and business, from knuckle-dusters via machine guns 
to sober grey suits and investment portfolios. In doing 
so, it has become more respectable. What attracted the 
journalists of the 1920s was not the fact of gangsterism, 
which was and is accepted by most Americans and has 
survived a variety of municipal and national régimes, but 
the indiscriminate killings arising out of free competition 
between gangs, as in Chicago. But gangsterism as ‘ big 
business ’ dominated by something like a cartel eliminates 

* All that a local editor can claim for Nevada, in which practically every- 
thing is legal, is that ‘ there has been no trouble in Reno aside from an attempt 
by Buggsy Siegel to move in with a race-track wire, and the recent attempts 
on the life of a gangster who once had Detroit connexions. In Las Vegas 
there was a fight between rival mobs from Chicago and elsewhere to control 
the race-track bookmaking and the wires.’ A law was passed and several 


licences revoked. This is not a very ambitious or persuasive claim to im- 
munity from gangsters. ‘* Ann. Amer. Acad.,’ loc. cit., pp. 31-2. 
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such troubles. (Its first act appears to have been the 
setting up of ‘ Murder Inc.,’ a specialised organisation of 
New York hoodlums which carried out all necessary killings 
for the major gangs in the most efficient and inconspicuous 
manner.) Just as big business to-day is less ‘news’ than 
in the days of Vanderbilt, Gould, Fisk, and the old Rocke- 
feller, so the gangster of the 1950s has become less publicly 
flamboyant. Indeed, we may expect the wild era of 
gangsterdom to continue its retreat before the respectable 
era. Already the owner of a night-club with attached 
casino stands incomparably higher in public estimation 
than the gambler and speak-easy owner of the 1920s, let 
alone of the Barbary Coast days. The line between this 
and other forms of private enterprise may become progres- 
sively blurred, though as a class gangsters will continue to 
be held in intermittent obloquy, like some other groups 
of businessmen, if only for the sake of vote-catching poli- 
ticians. It may be that, as wealthy operators discover the 
possibilities of making legitimate money, as the need for 
private violence diminishes (as it has already done in labour 
relations) and as gangsterism becomes more effectively 
cartelised, the power to intimidate, on which the gangster’s 
wealth rests in the last analysis, will drop increasingly out 
of sight. At a certain stage of wealth and power it is both 
easier and more convenient to use policemen to eliminate 
rivals than gun-men, especially if policemen can be bought. 

However, so long as the American economic scene re- 
mains to some extent fluid and changing, the old-fashioned 
gangster will not disappear, though he may find his estab- 
lished rivals increasingly on the side of ‘law and order.’ 
His field of activity may become restricted, as more and 
more of industry and labour is organised on too vast a scale 
to be bled by him, but as in the past he may compensate 
for this by pioneering new forms of enterprise, developing 
his operations more intensively in old ones or even, if all 
else fails, ‘ getting by’ in the interstices of legitimate 
business modestly, as little gangs have often tried to do. 
So long as new towns grow and old ones expand, and so 
long as the American political system remains what it has 
been, the ambitious young man in the big city will still be 
able to make up for an initial lack of resources and training 
with muscle, a good sense of leadership, and a good native 


head for figuring out the odds. E. J. Hopspawo. 
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Art. 11—THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN AMERICA. 


ANY discussion of the state of education, its problems and 
crises, must be based on a definite conviction of the nature 
of its true purpose. Vagueness on this point is certain to 
lead, soon or later, to trouble, to a crisis—such a crisis as 
admittedly exists in American education to-day. 

What, then, is that purpose ? Is it to develop a capa- 
city for sustained and independent thinking? Is it to 
determine the inherent qualifications of the student along 
some definite line, at the same time to discover his inclina- 
tions, and then to undertake a blending of the two? Or 
is it, as all too commonly believed in America, a thing of 
practical significance alone, or at least mainly? More 
frankly, is its object to develop a capacity to surpass one’s 
fellows in the achievement of practical and material con- 
cernments ? 

Undoubtedly a large responsibility for the educational 
crisis in America, for the problems that confront educators 
there, for the difficulties they face in turning out what is 
known as ‘ the well-rounded citizen,’ is due to the concept 
of education as a means to the practical end. 

Just what is a ‘ well-rounded citizen’? Well rounded 
in what ? In the higher elements of culture or in the art 
of money-making ? Or is it possible to combine the two? 
For that, in the careless use of a vague and doubtful phrase, 
is really what is meant. But can a balance be achieved, 
a balance in which culture in the best sense neither subor- 
dinates the practical nor is—the greater danger—subor- 
dinated by it ? 

In to-day’s America—and it is useless to deny it—the 
material, the practical, is the dominant consideration. 
If the American gives much thought to what is called cul- 
ture, it is in terms of the arts—music, painting, letters. 
Upon these he devotes time and money, vast sums of 
money, having the mistaken idea that some knowledge of 
them constitutes culture. 

Nothing is further from the truth. These things, 
important and satisfying as they are, constitute only the 
superficial elements of culture. True culture is a far more 
important and a vastly more far-reaching thing. It com- 
prehends a man’s whole attitude toward life, his philosophy, 
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his relations and his dealings with his fellows—including 
the practical—the manner of his conduct of his life, his 
character, his convictions, his awareness of the fact that he 
is not an independent ent:ty but one of a multitude all 
affected directly or indirectly by his attitude toward them. 

Much more, it includes gracious and considerate manners 
and a reasonable degree of selflessness in all his dealings. 
All of it admittedly comprises an ideal and a high one, 
but nevertheless an ideal toward which, with the aid of 
the educational process, every man should strive, assuming 
that he places any value on this very thing called ‘ culture.’ 

And it is to inculcate that sense of value that education 
should to a large degree aim. Other aims, worthy in 
themselves, necessary in a world like to-day’s, none the 
less should be subordinate to it. 

‘In the right State the scholar is Man Thinking,’ said 
Aristotle. That would seem to support the proposition 
above advanced, that the primary object of education is 
to teach the pupil to think. Yet the thinking must be to 
some constructive purpose, else we have merely a kind of 
scholarly drone, a brooder accomplishing nothing. 

It is obvious that in order to achieve such a purpose 
certain conditions are demanded. Among them competent 
instruction is paramount. That presupposes well-trained 
teachers and enough of them. Secondarily, it presupposes 
an adequate physical environment, surroundings appropri- 
ate to the task, specifically, school structures that are not 
only properly equipped but also comfortable, to the end 
that both teacher and pupil may work relieved of the dis- 
tractions caused by physical discomfort and insufficiency. 

Just here is a condition that contributes largely to the 
present educational crisis in America. The demand for 
educational facilities has far outgrown their availability, 
both on the intellectual side and the physical. The short- 
age of teachers is accompanied by a lack of facilities that 
amounts to an estimated shortage of 360,000 school- 
rooms, the proper average of pupils to a room being 
considered 30. The result is, that most schoolrooms in 
America have now to accommodate an average of 40 pupils. 

A recent article in the ‘New York Herald-Tribune’ 
states: ‘There are, it is estimated, about 700,000 pupils 
who are being deprived of full-time schooling. There are 
not enough classrooms and not enough teachers. More 
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than a million and a half children go to school in rented 
garages, churches, barracks, and other makeshift quarters. 
The number of pupils in one class that a teacher can teach 
effectively is generally put at a maximum of thirty. Yet 
it is reliably estimated that there are more than this 
maximum number in at least half the classes in the country, 
and there are a large number with as many as fifty or sixty 
pupils a teacher.’ 

All this, confined to no one section of the country, 
evident in the cold north as much as it is in the semi- 
tropical south, is bad enough, sufficient to create at least 
a minor crisis in itself. But on the intellectual side the 
position is worse, not only sufficient to create a major 
crisis, but very definitely at present creating it. 

The reference is to the appalling shortage of teachers, 
especially in the elementary schools. This has brought 
about a custom of graduating classes, mostly female, from 
the various State normal schools and other training institu- 
tions a year, in some cases even more, in advance of the 
customary and accepted period of instruction. 

What this means is obvious. Hundreds of girls still 
in their teens are plunged into a work whose importance 
to the whole community seems strangely to be underesti- 
mated in America, without full and complete training, 
often far short of it. In a few cases they are able, out of 
an inherent capacity and unusual intellectual equipment, 
to ‘shape up’ to their task as they go along, working 
conscientiously to meet their responsibility, taking it as 
seriously as it merits and should demand. 

But those are the exceptions. Too often teaching is 
just a ‘ job’ to teen-agers and those in their early twenties, 
and they carry on by doing enough ‘ home-work’ them- 
selves to keep a stride—and often little more than a stride— 
ahead of their classes. Atop all this few are satisfied with 
their remuneration, which is in most States indeed short 
of being on a level with that for other callings much less 
important, from the broader view-point, than teaching. 

There are few countries, certainly not excluding Eng- 
land, in which the teaching profession is not inadequately 
remunerated. But in supposedly ‘super-prosperous’ 
America it is surprising to find such a condition. 

It varies greatly with the individual States. In poor and 
backward ones, such as, for example, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
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Mississippi, Alabama, the average elementary teacher 
receives often as low as 4/. a week, not a living-wage in 
expensive America. In rich States, like New York, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania, education salaries are likely 
to be three times as much, even more. 

This must inevitably mean, however high the zeal of an 
occasional teacher, that the standard of instruction pro- 
vided for pupils varies almost as greatly as the instructors’ 
compensation, which is a very bad state of things indeed. 
Moreover, apart from the aforesaid zealous individual with 
a keen sense of responsibility, it also inevitably means a 
great variance in the character of the instruction. 

Thousands of younger teachers in America, and not a 
few older ones too, freely admit that they ‘ just get through 
their day,’ and neither make any effort toward nor take 
any interest in anything more. 

Now in America there is nationwide concern with the 
development of the physical side of man—woman, too, for 
the matter of that. As one prominent educator has said, 
referring to the exceptional facilities for physical develop- 
ment, for games, sports, and all athletic concernments, 
‘ We do not encourage minds to take pride in, like bodies, 
keeping fit. We do not require of them hygiene and callis- 
thenics. We turn out the young mind to scrubby pastures 
and expect it to feed itself, and we seldom notice when it 
grows pale and thin and dies.’ 

It is, perhaps, characteristic of a materialistic civilisa- 
tion that accent is on the body rather than on the mind. 
In such a civilisation there is, as another prominent Ameri- 
can educator said lately, ‘no such thing as “‘ mind” at 
large, only aptitudes, or if we do believe in general intelli- 
gence we take it as self-perpetuating characteristic, like 
the colour of eyes, which does not require frequent fur- 
bishing up, as the athlete does.’ 

* Well-rounded, responsive and responsible citizen’ is 
an ambiguous phrase of which Americans are, nevertheless, 
very fond. But still the emphasis, though not specifically 
so declared, is on the physical, or at least on the ‘ practical.’ 
‘Teach them what will be of practical use to them,’ is a 
slogan distressingly common in America. One result of 
that is a condition of mind far removed from ‘ responsive- 
ness.’ ‘Ten thousand years,’ declares the above-men- 
tioned educator, ‘ after the invention of speech we cannot 
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say ‘‘ boo ”’ to a goose and be sure it is understood. Write 
it down and you become controversial. To explain makes 
you a disturber of the peace, the peace of mind craved by 
those who never have learned to listen.’ 

What is meant by this is slowness of receptivity, not 
alone to ideas, but even to the common forms of expression 
and query. It is obvious in the universality of what may 
be called the ‘ hunnh’ habit. This is the American equiva- 
lent, of course, of the English ‘pardon?’ It does not 
necessarily, or even usually, indicate a failure to under- 
stand words spoken, but an inability to grasp the idea 
conveyed, even the simplest idea, without a brief period of 
consideration. ‘ Itis the difficulty,’ says another American 
authority, ‘of conveying thoughts and wishes to one 
another. Every idea must be gone over, shredded up and 
regurgitated. ‘“‘Unnh?” ‘‘Hunnh?” £4“ Whunh?” 
Like a repellent duck!’ He repeats a conversation over- 
heard on an American train, in which every sentence 
uttered by either speaker, on whatever subject or however 
trivial, was answered by the other witb ‘ Hunnh ?’ 

This is more significant, universal as is the habit, then 
might at first appear. It reveals the undeveloped or the 
untrained, or both, mind. The mentality that is alert, 
whether through natural endowment or training, will 
catch the import of a spoken sentence of a dozen words 
though only three or four of them are heard, just as one 
familiar with only a little of a foreign language can compre- 
hend it if spoken slowly. 

The incompetency of instruction is here as pronounced 
as anywhere. And how can instruction be conveyed 
when the instructors themselves are lacking, as Professor 
James D. Koerner, an authority on extension-courses for 
teach-courses for teacher-students points out, even in the 
ability to read and write competently ? Or, even more 
important, to think properly—if at all. ‘ Twenty-eight 
teacher-students,’ he writes, in a leading American maga- 
zine, ‘ became an actual nightmare. How illiterate can 
you be, then, and go on teaching in our public schools ? ’ 

As a teacher in a large mid-Western university, he was 
invited to give an extension-course to the twenty-eight 
young men and women, each of whom was already holding 
a responsible teaching position in one and another section 
of a large and prosperous State. This course was required 
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by the State in order that the teachers might maintain their 
qualification records with regular work of the kind. 

* But when I began to read the brief papers the student- 
teachers handed in,’ says Professor Koerner, ‘I suffered a 
variety of emotions, misgiving, disbelief, shock, horror, 
wrath—and apathy—in something like that order. For, 
in the broad sense of the word, these men and women were 
downright, hopelessly illiterate |’ 

That is a staggering picture, nor does it relate—as 
would be less startling—to the back-blocks of Arkansas 
or Oklahoma, but to one of the largest and proudest of 
the forty-eight States. 

Here, then, are two examples of the character of the 
aforesaid papers. jOne was to be a short essay on Mark 
Twain. A passage, written by a supposedly qualified 
schoolteacher, read thus: ‘He explained how, though 
Huck’s actuall experiences and doings were quite outwardly 
boyish and mischeivous through his inward thoughts and 
reasoning the author conveyed to the reader, although 
Huck didn’t realise it himself, he knew the difference 
between right and wrong.’ This is quoted actually as 
written, spelled, and mis-punctuated. 

Another specimen: ‘ Hemingway works is the begin- 
ning of all modern American Literature. [sic!] He dosen’t 
write too much conversation in his books. Just enough 
to make the idea go across and his discriptions are brief 
with many adverbs.’ 

Other, and even worse, specimens. Two student- 
teachers spelled the word ‘ immensely,’ ‘immencely’ and 
“emensely ’; ‘succeed,’ * suceed,’ ‘ execution,’ * executa- 
tion’; and ‘ relieved,’ ‘ reliefed.’ 

If you say that this is incredible and that ‘it could not 
happen here’ (England) you are certainly right on the 
first point, and, so far as I know, perhaps also on the second. 
But, incredible or not, it is the statement of a leading 
American educator in a leading American magazine, and 
therefore a statement of fact, however shocking in the light 
it throws on one phase of American education. 

If, then, it is agreed that the main purpose, or, at least, 
one of the main purposes, of education is to develop a 
capacity for sustained and logical thought, clearly it cannot 
be accomplished under these conditions. Nor is it to be 
supposed that the example cited is an isolated or even a 
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rare one. It is not. On the contrary, it is by no means 
uncommon. 

If that is so, what kind of training do such teachers 
receive in the normal schools which are supposed to pre- 
pare them for their work ? The answer is, primarily, that 
by reason of the shortage of teachers throughout the 
country—some 60,000 is the current estimate—the train- 
ing is, as already stated, frequently shortened, attenuated, 
intensified. Moreover, far too many are enrolled in 
teachers’ training schools who lack altogether a ‘ vocation ’ 
for such work, being unfit by reason of temperament, 
mental qualification, awareness of the responsibilities the 
teacher’s calling lays upon its follower. ‘ But why did 
you seek to be a teacher ? ’ one was asked, after a perfectly 
hopeless final test. ‘ Because you get a long vacation,’ was 
the naive reply. 

There is, of course, a close association between incom- 
petent, careless, hurried, and disinterested teaching and the 
condition of juvenile delinquency which is presently so 
disturbing in America. This cannot be blamed entirely 
to ‘ horror comics,’ bad as those are, nor to approximate 
influences, such as crime shown on television, cheap books 
dealing with various forms of misconduct, movies ditto, 
and unwholesome home conditions. All these contribute 
of course, but it is likely that inadequate and wrongly- 
directed elementary schooling is as blameworthy as any 
other one thing. For the teachers in the lower grades are 
often themselves greedily addicted to the degrading type 
of ‘ literature’ that now floods the whole of the United 
States, and which has been supplemented lately by a new 
type of magazine, or pamphlet, in ‘ pocket-size,’ three or 
four inches square, containing one story written in words 
of one or two syllables, invariably concerning some form 
of misconduct, often sexual. This, available to anybody at 
all kinds of shops, may be found, so it is said, hidden in the 
pockets of half the youth of America. The sales last year 
are reported to have exceeded 5,000,000 copies, con- 
stituting possibly the worst single menace to the morale of 
American youth. 

Juvenile delinquents brought before the courts are by 
no means confined to children of city slums where bad 
influences are inescapable. The proportion elsewhere, 
even in small communities, is almost as great. But the 
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manner of dealing ;with all of them has become standard- 
ised to a degree not calculated to solve this very serious and 
constantly worsening condition. 

The standardisation process of punishment fails to take 
into account the physical or the cultural background of the 
offender, yet it is these, rather than any natural tendency, 
that nine times out of ten are responsible for his dereliction. 
The inevitable result is, that youths capable of regeneration 
and training for good citizenship are thrown into the 
reform-schools or other punitive institutions together with 
old offenders born and reared in an atmosphere of vicious- 
ness. This merely creates more potential criminals, as is 
convincingly proven in the fact that nearly one-half the 
crime in America, short only of the capital crimes, is com- 
mitted by youth under twenty-one years old. This kind 
of crime, moreover, is very much on the increase and is 
costing the country an estimated $20,000,000,000 annually. 
For every $1.00 spent on education $1.82 is spent in the 
detection and punishment of crime, and for every $1.00 
for religion $10.00 goes for crime. 

It is fairly clear, from current agitation regarding the 
question in England, that the attempt to curtail to any 
important extent the distribution of the aforesaid vicious 
type of ‘ literature’ is unlikely to succeed. It is far less 
likely to in America, where the demand is greater, the 
co-operating interests producing the matter more powerful, 
and the moral view-point more lenient. That leaves, then, 
the home and the school the only agencies in case to combat 
the real evil of vicious reading-matter. Home influences 
in America to-day, what with one thing and another, are 
unfortunately not the moral bulwark to the growing 
youth’s development that they once were, which throws a 
large responsibility upon the school, a responsibility it is a 
considerable distance from living up to. 

On the higher grades of teaching, up to university level, 
the educational crisis in America is scarcely less disturbing, 
though in other ways. Possibly it is in order to deal first 
with the present condition of repression, restriction, and 
constant apprehension that involves the question of what 
is called ‘ loyalty.’ 

It would almost seem in order to ask, ‘Loyalty to 
what?’ But let that pass. The point appears to have 
been reached at which every instructor above the lower 
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grades is a potential ‘radical’ until he proves himself, to 
the satisfaction of some person or persons investigating 
‘unAmerican activities,’ ‘subversive thought,’ or ‘dangerous 
affiliations,’ ‘ unquestionably loyal.’ Such proof is impos- 
sible if, for example, he is a member of the American Civil 
Liberties Union or the American League Against Intoler- 
ance or, if he is a regular reader of the ‘ radical’ New York 
‘ Nation’ or the ‘ New Republic,’ or, let us say, a friend of 
Upton Sinclair or Roger Baldwin. 

It is clear that, if you confine a teacher in his thinking 
to such an extent as this, you render him useless as such, 
inasmuch as it is evidently his job to think, and to think 
on all sides of any question, even the question of the 
impact of Marxist ideology upon the economic problems of 
Europe. 

What began as an onslaught on a few professedly 
Communist instructors, widely scattered through a hundred 
colleges, has long since been transformed into an attack 
on a large body of men—some women, too—who are in 
no way associated with Communism and rarely even with 
organisations of a liberal character, such, for example, as 
the aforesaid American Civil Liberties Union, which has 
lately been the object of a vicious and wholly unwarranted 
attack by the great and powerful American Legion, but 
are merely suspected of entertaining views unpopular 
with such influential citizens as may be benefactors of the 
colleges. For instance, a prominent Harvard alumnus 
refused to contribute to a dormitory fund—he had pre- 
viously promised a large sum—unless a man deemed the 
greatest living American astronomer was forced out of the 
faculty because he had attended in New York a meeting 
of scientists and other high-ranking scholars from various 
parts of the world when the gathering included three Soviet 
scientists, who, moreover, were present with the sanction 
and full approval of the United States Government! A 
text-book on American history written by a professor in 
the University of California was denounced throughout 
the State and beyond because it asserted that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had represented the wishes of the 
people—something of which there is no shadow of a doubt 
—when it upheld the constitutionality of ‘New Deal’ 
legislation. 

The fact is, of course, that one of the leading and 
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sustaining traditions in American life—the chance freely 
to form organisations of whatever kind for whatever pur- 
pose, religious, social, economic, political—is ‘ twisted out 
of all recognisable shape ’ (the words of a leading American 
educator) when men like Charles A. Beard, honoured author 
of ‘The Rise of American Civilisation’ and other works 
accepted by all fair-minded persons as in the highest degree 
authoritative, are black-listed, or, rather, ‘ red-listed.’ 
Incredible as it may seem, the black lists of certain power- 
ful organisations, including the aforesaid American Legion, 
comprise such men as Frank Lloyd Wright, the noted 
architect, Lin Yu-tang, the world-known Chinese writer, 
and—of all persons—James Bryant Conant, former Presi- 
dent of Harvard University ! 

Zechariah Chaffee, Jr, head of the Law Department of 
the same institution, was the object, a few years ago of a 
concerted attack by New York corporation lawyers, 
because of ‘ subversive teachings and writings.’ 

Dr Linus Pauling, President of the American Chemical 
Society, was recently invited to speak to the British Royal 
Society. He was unable to secure a passport for more 
than six months, by which time it was too late for the 
Society’s meeting. 

It is obvious that all this, though not necessarily tend- 
ing to decrease the numbers of university instructors 
available, does very definitely lower their quality. It lowers 
their quality because it inevitably produces a horde of 
indifferent men willing to prostitute their views and their 
work for the sake of securing and holding positions, 
following the course of least resistance, careful to keep 
their teaching well within the bounds of the most extreme 
conservatism and in accord with prevailing anti-liberal 
opinions. 

This is bringing American education on the higher levels 
away from the realm of the intellectual and into that of the 
social and political, especially the latter. It inevitably 
results in illiteracy at all levels. It is a fact that many 
holding degrees of Bachelor of Arts instructing in American 
institutions of higher learning to-day cannot speak or 
write their own language intelligently nor read it under- 
standingly. And as for Ph.D.’s, they are so ‘ cheapened 
by quantitative pressure ’—the words of the aforesaid 
Professor Chaffee—that the degree becomes a kind of 
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union-card for the teaching profession, signifying, from an 
intellectual point of view, little or nothing. 

A much-criticised custom in America is the ‘ auto- 
matic’ qualification for college of high-school graduates, 
the majority of whom probably could not pass the usual 
university entrance examination. This relates especially 
to private schools, most of which can send their graduates 
to various colleges by what amounts to a ‘ certificate of 
qualification.’ This, eliminating all selective require- 
ments for university students, would not be so bad were 
the present quality of the secondary schools higher than, 
for the reasons already given and many more, it presently 
is. There is a demand from educators in all parts of 
America that the colleges and universities make, and, with 
the public behind them, enforce, a concerted demand that 
schools raise materially the standard of their work before 
‘ automatically ’ presenting their graduates for university 
entrance. 

It is probable that the paramount problem on all levels 
of American education is, then, the problem of too many 
students for the educational facilities presently available, 
mainly the shortage of qualified instructors. This shortage 
ranges from the lower-grades teachers in the back-blocks 
of Oklahoma to the faculties of universities like Harvard 
and California. 

And, if the problem exists now, apprehension of what 
it will presently become is assailing every conscientious 
educator in America. ‘ By 1970,’ said one, ‘we will be 
engulfed in a tidal-wave, reaching to and including college 
level, of those who came into the world during the post- 
war period of high birth-rate. There will be, it may be 
anticipated, a 100-per cent. increase in the present de- 
mand for higher education.’ 

The Americans, in their sudden post-war and world- 
leadership era of political and economic ascendancy, have 
become imbued with a craving also for the cultural leader- 
ship so long enjoyed by Europe. This craving results not 
only in a demand for more and higher education, but in a 
curious conviction that college, like school, should be 
available not only to all who are apparently capable of 
profiting by it, but to all who desire it, whether they can 
pay for the tuition or not. The end, or the relative end, 
of negro segregation will greatly extend this demand. 

s 2 
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The sole solution of the problem, on the material side 
anyway, is the expenditure of more money, vastly more. 
The estimated amount is 12,000,000,000$. America, in 
the abundance of her present prosperity, believes this is 
well within her means, especially as the proportionate 
amount of public funds spent on education has decreased 
from one out of every two dollars to one out of every six 
in the past half-century. Responsible for the surprising 
decrease are, first, vastly increased military spending, and, 
second, a higher general living-standard disclosed in the 
widespread purchases of motor-cars, refrigerators, wireless 
and television sets, far-reaching highway systems, the host 
of home appliances and ‘ gadgets’ now deemed necessary 
by everybody, and foyeign travel. 

Education, really, has been subordinated, in consider- 
able measure sacrificed, to all these things, and that is a 
serious threat to the future. It is, as we noted at the out- 
set, nothing more nor less than an infringement by the 
material, the ‘ practical,’ upon the cultural, and in that 
very fact we find one of the causes of the present crisis 
in American education. 

It may be surprising, even startling, to British people 
to learn that many American educators look to television 
to fill some of the gaps—of which more and more are certain 
to appear in the near future—in American educational 
facilities. The Federal Communications Commission, the 
Government ‘ real-estate broker for the air,’ is reserving 
252 ‘channels’ for educationai purposes. But the use- 
fulness of all this is predicated upon the public’s assistance. 
Schools, colleges, interested organisations, the whole com- 
munity, must raise the money to operate the stations and 
the ‘ channels.’ Otherwise the whole system will be—and 
the pity of that is obvious—turned over to commercial 
broadcasting, a curse enough as it is in America ! 

But, as the educators—or many of them, not all—put 
it, the air is cheaper than bricks and steel, and television- 
sets are more plentiful than teachers. Maybe it will work, 
and then, again, maybe it won’t. 

The concept of ‘ televised ’’ education is, of course, a 
new and rather startling one. It is founded, really, upon 
the belief that through it education may be made convinc- 
ing. And obviously education cannot be digested unless 
it is convincing. 
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Television education’s proponents declare that it 
‘cracks the barrier of numbers because it comes to the 
home. It cracks the time barrier because it goes on after 
high school and college. It follows the logical lines of 
interest throughout a person’s life.’ 

Yet it would revolutionise the present concept of educa- 
tion, shifting emphasis from memorisation to methods of 
self-education. But it would, as many educators think, 
widen the student’s educational opportunities by providing 
courses when he feels the need for them, whether that need 
is to increase his efficiency, his understanding, or only his 
pleasure and satisfaction. It is a new, and perhaps radical, 
idea. Only time and use can determine its efficiency or 
value. 

Huge sums of money are being expended in America 
in order to resolve the problem of housing shortage for 
schools, but people are enquiring more and more persistently 
about what goes on inside the modern structures, some 
of them even ‘ air-conditioned.’ Many parents echo the 
words of a resident of Los Angeles who, regarding the 
creation of an immense ‘ super-modern’ school-building, 
declared, ‘ I see these wonderful schools going up and that 
is all very well. But what I want to know is, what goes 
on inside them ? Does the teaching match the impressive 
exterior.’ Unfortunately it often does not, and that is 
the rub. 

One mid-West educator, whose name is prominent in 
the magazines, considers that ‘the primary function of 
formal education is to supply the student with a self- 
starter. He should be trained in methods of educating 
himself, of getting information through books, intelligent 
conversation (a rare thing in America), observation and 
experience, and in evaluating his information and putting 
it to use.’ Perhaps this is one phase of the training to 
think we cited as one of the primary functions of all 
education. 

Hobbes said, ‘Thoughts run seeking, as a spaniel 
ranges in the field until he finds the scent.’ If the present 
crisis in education in America is to be met successfully 
there must be greater opportunities and vastly improved 
and expanded aid to the student on all educational levels 
to find the scent. 


Marc T. GREENE. 
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Mr Rate Epwarps in his ‘Early Conversation Pic- 
tures, from the Middle Ages to about 1730’ (Country Life), 
aims very successfully at showing that Conversation Pieces, 
so much connected with the eighteenth century in popular 


thought here, have indeed a much longer pedigree abroad, 


and in this country too. There are ninety-five excellent 
illustrations in the book, dealing successively with the 
Flemish, German, Dutch, Italian, French, and English 
Schools—the earliest of the English pictures being of 
Henry VIII and his family. Mr Edwards writes ‘ though 
many famous painters have practised this form of por- 
traiture, we shall not expect to find in it the qualities and 
attributes of great imaginative art. The “‘literary’’ and 
representational elements bulk large in such pictures, 
restricting the artist’s invention and even perhaps to some 
extent inhibiting his powers.’ That may well be, but the 
pictures are all the more valuable as detailed records of 
people, dress, and surroundings in an age which could not 
record them by photography. Mr Edwards gives a useful 
definition of ‘Conversation’ and describes the origin of 
the art in Flanders and development in other countries as 
referred to above. Finally, he gives helpful and detailed 
notes about all the pictures illustrated. The whole book 


is both instructive and interesting on a subject of very 
real attraction. 
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‘The Feudal Kingdom of England, 1042-1216,’ by 
Frank Barlow, is a notable addition to the ‘ History of 
England in Nine Volumes’ under the general editorship of 
W. N. Medlicott and published by Messrs Longmans. 
The aim of the series as a whole is to give particular atten- 
tion to the interaction of the various aspects of national 
life and endeavour, and of this volume in particular to 
deal with the rise and decay of feudalism and its conse- 
quences. During the period enormous changes occurred 
in English society and there was apparently a steady in- 
crease in wealth, proof of which lies in the expenditure on 
stone buildings, castles, churches, and bridges. The pat- 
tern develops from the Saxon state of Edward the Con- 
fessor through the Norman Conquest and the Anglo- 
Norman Kingdom to the nadir of Norman rule between 
1100 and 1154. Then came the re-establishment of the 
monarchy under Henry II and the Angevin Empire and 
despotism, ending in Magna Carta. The difficulties that 
the historian has to face in making a comprehensive but 
yet lucid story of the period can be illustrated by the fact 
that, according to the index, there are 67 Williams, 28 
Hughs, and 24 Henrys—and they have to be kept apart. 
The chaos of Stephen’s reign is another trial for the his- 
torian. Dr Barlow, who is Professor of History at Uni- 
versity College, Exeter, has succeeded well in this record 
of the feudal period, packed with information, full of 
facts, fair and balanced in the presentation of the chief 
characters, and the whole eminently readable. 

‘The Piltdown Forgery,’ by J. S. Weiner (Oxford 
University Press), deals with one of the most remarkable 
hoaxes or deceptions of all time. The work is not only a 
really valuable historical and scientific record but it also 
contains many of the excitements of a detective story. 
Dr Weiner tells us of the finding of the remains and the 
development of their fame ; the approval of some leading 
scientists and the scepticism of others. Gradually the 
approval gained ground and Koanthropos Dawsoni found 
an honoured place in official circles. Then came renewed 
doubt and the examination of the bits, one by one, by 
scientific processes unknown when they were found. ‘ It 
would be an amazing accident that would bring together 
an unusual cranium, the jaw, the remarkable canine, a 
bone implement of unique character, a number of flints 
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of spurious workmanship and bones partly changed to 
gypsum and radio-active fossil teeth of a sort never found 
in England.’ It was no accident: it was a case of ‘ fabri- 
cated rareties, of insecure provenance, found in ill-defined 
circumstances.’ Was the perpetrator Charles Dawson, the 
solicitor, amateur archzologist, and antiquarian of Lewes ? 
The evidence given in this book can leave little doubt 
about the correct answer. It is a story of highly skilled 
fabrication and equally highly skilled exposure. 

Whatever Dr L. S. B. Leakey writes about Kenya and 
the Kikuyu tribe must command respect and careful study 
as no one can deal with the subject with greater authority. 
His latest book, ‘Defeating Mau Mau’ (Methuen), is 
most timely and useful. It is written with the purpose 
of showing how Mau Mau organised itself, how it persuaded 
the masses to join in with it, and what were its aims. But 
the author starts with the warning ‘ because the masses are 
now swinging away from Mau Mau, we must expect during 
the next few months a considerable increase in deeds of 
violence.’ We are shown how Mau Mau became really 
dangerous when from a series of political aims it became a 
religion—a very evil religion, and all the worse for that. 
The rather general idea of a company of barbarous and 
only very slightly civilised gangsters is misleading. The 
rank-and-file may be illiterate and semi-barbarian, but the 
leadership shows real brain power and great skill in propa- 
ganda and intelligence, coupled with horrifying bestiality. 
The expert forging of passports and identity cards, etc., 
proves ability and facilities not associated with barbarous 
life in the ‘ bush.’ Dr Leakey shows the immense diffi- 
culty of dealing with these nomad but well-organised 
bands in forest country with few roads, but he also gives 
very useful suggestions for dealing with the terror and 
especially for improving the tribal background and way of 
life, to wean the natives from Mau Mau. This book should 
be well pondered. 

Sir Carleton Allen, M.C., Q.C., is a doughty fighter for 
liberty and critic of inflated bureaucracy and oppression, 
now popularly known as ‘Crichelitis.’ In his ‘Law and 
Disorders,’ with illustrations by Leslie Starke (Stevens), 
he deals in light and humorous mood but serious purpose 
with several real and a few fictional cases, showing where, 
to put it mildly, the law might be amended. It is startling 
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to find how much the maker of that homely article, jelly, 
is restricted by regulations, or that in the case of a taxi 
‘if the driver actually solicits custom when cruising, it 
seems that he is guilty of an offence under the London 
Hackney Carriages Act, 1843. It may even be that the 
pedestrian who charters him is liable for aiding and 
abetting him.’ Sir Carleton tells of one legitimacy case 
which lasted for over sixty years. One of his essays, 
‘ Nobody Loves Us,’ will be familiar to our readers, as it 
first appeared in our pages. ‘ Many a true word is spoken 
in jest,’ is a trite saying, but has real value in Sir Carleton’s 
work, and this little book will be enjoyed. 

‘The Lakers. The Adventures of the First Tourists,’ 
by Norman Nicholson (Robert Hale), is not a guide- 
book, but shows the Lake District through the eyes of 
well-known travellers in the second half of the eighteenth 
century and first half of the nineteenth. Before about 
1750 the Lakes were hardly known to people outside, 
and were considered rather barbarian with a mixture of 
primitive simplicity and romantic horrors. Then they 
were found to be Picturesque, which encouraged further 
exploration, and we are shown the scientific curiosity of 
Pennant, the pure esthetics of Gilpin, the romantic 
zesthetics of Grey, and the esthetic sensation of Hutchin- 
son. Then Mr Nicolson tells us of the Lake Poets, John 
Wilson, Robert Southey, William Wordsworth, and 8. T. 
Coleridge. ‘There are two sorts of tourists: those who 
return home and those who stay, and the latter are more 
destructive. There is a sort of man who can come into a 
district that is new to him and can take root .. . there is 
another who remains all his life a stranger, a foreigner 
looking in from outside ...and of such sort, except for 
Wordsworth, were the Lake Poets.’ That is rather a hard 
saying, but the author fully justifies it. The Lake Country 
is now altogether tourist-ridden and it is useful and inter- 
esting to recall its lonelier past. Mr Nicholson does this 
with skill and insight. 

Mr Philip Tilden in his ‘True Remembrances’ 
(Country Life) deals with the experiences and adventures 
of his career as an architect and artist, with pleasing di- 
gressions about many of his distinguished clients, who also 
became his close personal friends. It is an eminent list 
of people and places: Lord and Lady Conway and the 
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restoration of Allington Castle, Sir Winston Churchill and 
the rebuilding of Chartwell, Lloyd George and Bron-y-de, 
Sir Philip Sassoon at Port Lympne, Sir Louis Mallet at 
Wardes, Lord and Lady Warwick at Easton, and in some 
ways the most remarkable of all, and the most fantastic, 
Gordon Selfridge and the huge castle-palace which he 
proposed to build on Hengistbury Head. This would have 
been more of a fortified medizeval town (combined with a 
modern hotel with suites of rooms for 250 guests !) than 
any ordinary dwelling. Mr Tilden shows his drawings, 
but that was as far as the place got—Selfridge’s fortune 
crashed, perhaps fortunately. Many other houses are 
mentioned in the book, with regard to both building and 
Mr Tilden’s mural decorations. There are good sidelights 
on and anecdotes about well-known people and reflections 
on life in general. It is a book which should be greatly 
enjoyed. 

Readers who rejoice in adventure should read ‘Danger 
my Ally,’ the autobiography of F. A. Mitchell-Hedges 
(Elek). Very early in life he determined that comfortable 
life in cities had no attraction for him and he sought adven- 
ture—and found it. He began with a dangerous expedi- 
tion to the Arctic when only sixteen. Against the wishes 
of his family he went to America and for some years worked 
in Wall Street, New York—admittedly city life but full 
of ups and downs. Then at last he got what he wanted. 
For some time, owing to circumstances beyond his control, 
he was a bandit leader in Mexico. Then he turned to 
exploration, finding lost cities like Lubaentun in the 
jungles of Honduras or lost tribes in the mountains of 
Panama, or discovering what he claims to be the last 
remnants of the fabulous and now submerged Atlantis 
in the Caribbean Sea. At intervals he hunted and caught 
monsters of the sea—weighing in some cases 24 tons and 
of horrific appearance. His latest adventure was looking 
for buried cities in Tanganyika. Now, over seventy years 
old and feeling the disabilities of increasing age, he waits 
in the peaceful English countryside, to see what adventure 
may come to him. His has been a remarkable life and 
certainly danger has been his companion. 

‘Victorian People,’ by Asa Briggs (Odhams Press), 
is subtitled ‘Some Reassessments of People, Institutions, 
Ideas and Events, 1851-1867,’ and the author’s purpose 
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has been ‘to discuss mid-Victorian England by studying 
selected people who were alive and active in the 1850s and 
1860s. In a sense they are “specimens,” as Lytton 
Strachey’s were, but they are specimens which have not 
been chosen tendentiously. Each chapter is a separate 
study, but the chapters are designed to be read consecu- 
tively and as a whole.’ We begin with a study of the 
Crystal Palace, that glory of its age and apex of Victorian 
taste, and the men of 1851. Afterwards we are told of 
John Arthur Roebuck, Anthony Trollope, Walter Bagehot, 
Samuel Smiles, Thomas Hughes, Thomas Arnold, Robert 
Applegarth, John Bright, Robert Lowe, and Benjamin 
Disraeli. Some of these are nearly forgotten now but 
deserve revival to show what they stood for. It is too 
common nowadays to laugh at mid-Victorians. Mr 
Briggs shows how unjustified this charge is. The men 
were very far from absurd—they might be called on the 
whole material idealists and they were wonderfully self- 
assured, but they were remarkable men at a remarkable 
time in our history. 

It is indeed very pleasing to go travelling again with 
Mr H. V. Morton, than whom there can be no better 
companion in foreign lands, viewed from the comfort of 
our arm-chairs at home. His latest book, ‘A Stranger 
in Spain’ (Methuen), covers a country which has been 
written about many times, but Mr Morton has a real genius 
for combining useful historical information with easy 
reading and the creation of an atmosphere which seems to 
take us right into the heart of the country concerned. 
He remarks: ‘ How many different Spains I had seen 
a Spain like Switzerland, a Spain like Ireland, a Spain like 
Africa,’ and in describing these he makes the reader realise 
the wonderful diversity of the country, its scenery, its 
peoples, and its outlook. The Prado and the Plaza Mayor 
in Madrid, the Pastrana Tapestries, the monastery of 
Guadeloup, the cathedral and city of Toledo, the Roman 
theatre at Mérida, the cathedral of Seville, the monastery 
of La Rabida, the mosque of Cérdova, the Alhambra, the 
tomb of Ferdinand and Isabel at Granada, Segovia, Avila 
of the Knights, Burgos, the holiday resort of St Sebastian, 
the famous Santiago de Compostella, Corufia with its 
memories of Sir John Moore, Salamanca, Barcelona, and 
Montserrat—the very names sound both historic and 
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romantic and Mr Morton ably develops both qualities as 
he shows and explains Spain to us so agreeably. 

The eastern Mediterranean, Turkey, Egypt, the Arab 
countries, and Israel, are all very much in public notice at 
the present time, so detailed and accurate information 
about the countries is welcome. This gives special value 
to ‘The Middle East. A Survey and Directory of the 
Countries of the Middle East,’ 4th edition, brought 
out by Europa Publications Ltd. The 470 large pages of 
useful information begin with an outline of the physical 
and social geography of the territories, then there is a help- 
ful bibliography and then the main text begins with an 
account of the much discussed Arab League. After that 
the countries are taken one by one—Arabia, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, the Lebanon, Libya, Persia, 
the Sudan, Syria, and Turkey. Finally there is a ‘ Who’s 
Who’ of personalities concerned with these countries, 
domiciled both in them and elsewhere. In each country 
we are told about history, physical features, law and poli- 
tics, religion, art, industry, economics, education, etc. 
Additional information is given in the way of the names of 
members of the Government and of the Diplomatic Corps. 
There are statistical tables and useful maps—in fact, 
everything that is required for proper understanding of 
day-to-day developments in the countries concerned and 
of their historical background. Im all ways it is a most 
useful volume. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition was planned by Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson, on the acquisition of Louisiana by 
the United States in 1803, to explore and improve the new 
territory. It so happened that the leaders of the expe- 
dition, Captain Meriwether Lewis and Captain William 
Clark—both officers of the United States army— in carrying 
out their enterprise, were the first men to cross the conti- 
nent from the Missouri to the Pacific. Hitherto the record 
of their classic journey was available only in a seven- 
volume edition. ‘The Journals of Lewis and Clark,’ 
edited by Bernard DeVoto (Eyre and Spottiswoode) are 
these seven volumes condensed into one, and the editor 
has made a masterly job of covering, in the most compre- 
hensive way, an immense expedition that had no data at all 
to formulate tentative plans on, and had to rely on its own 
resource at every point of its progress. ‘ Classic’ is a fair 
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word to apply to it. The more bustling colonisation 
records of the settlers and their disputes with the native 
Indians seem almost melodramatic against this simple 
narrative of the negotiation of tribal territory. No detail 
of Indian habit escaped the practical eyes of the men, who 
had no preceding knowledge to colour their objectivity or 
to pre-inform their understanding. There is no other 
record like it, and the scientific precision of the authors, 
their plain statements of what they saw, provide the 
imagination with a nostalgic picture of what has now 
vanished from the world—virgin country and untouched 
cultures. 

The initial success of the hoaxes of van Meegeren and 
the even more recent painter of Liibeck brings to the fore 
the whole question of the fallibility of the art expert and 
the possibility of sweeping errors in the history of art. 
‘The Van Eyck Problem,’ by Maurice W. Brockwell 
(Chatto and Windus), examines the case of Hubert van 
Eyck. Mr Brockwell denies that such a character existed 
and he has marshalled an impressive body of documentary 
and scientific evidence to support his case. In 1933 it was 
discovered that the inscription on the frame of the famous 
Altarpiece at Ghent was placed there as late as 1616. 
There is no record of Hubert earlier than 1559, over a 
hundred years after the Altarpiece was finished. Mr 
Brockwell argues his case and produces his evidence with 
a forthright acumen that proves most decidedly what a 
part conjecture and sentimental supposition have played 
in the ‘myth’ of Hubert. The elements of doubt that 
still remain, in spite of this scholarly examination, are 
immensely interesting to that body of art lovers who go 
for historicity. In the meantime the famous masterpiece 
is back in Ghent after its narrow escape from destruction 
by the Nazis; and one can again enjoy its glories without 
appreciation being too much diverted by the question of 
whether van Eyck was one or two. 

To say that ‘The Poets Laureate,’ by Kenneth Hop- 
kins (Bodley Head), is so overloaded with the detail of the 
determined literateur as to have the curious flavour—if it 
can so be described—of middle-class pedantry is not to 
belittle it as a useful book of reference. In the first part 
of the book Mr Hopkins gives brief biographies of each 
Laureate, touching on their works and weaving into his 
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own narrative the registered opinions on them. (Mr Hop- 
kins has an irritating mannerism of adding the date of a 
work each time he mentions it, and he often mentions the 
same work several times in one opening.) The second 
half of the book consists of a brief selection of the Laureates’ 
poems ‘to represent each poet by the work he wrote 
officially, which is to say, in most cases by his least attrac- 
tive work ’ and ‘ to let him redeem himself by specimens 
of his best work.’ it is a commonplace to jibe at most of 
our Laureates. Mr Hopkins’ rather commonplace ap- 
proach to them restores them to official status with the 
sincere deference of a fellow man of letters. 

Mr Donald Wolfit commands the modern theatre from 
a unique position—that of actor-manager in a profession 
that now operates almost vy the star-player managed. His 
autobiography ‘First Interval’ (Odhams), only follows 
the regular pattern inasmuch as early theatrical struggles 
have a similarity. It is written with much less sense of the 
limelight and far more real humour than is usual. It is 
a workman’s book about his craft and as such has an 
interest far wider than the readers who only want to see 
their favourite perform. Students, those serious people 
who see the theatre as something more important than 
entertainment, and that much larger body who revel in the 
clash of the personalities of this over-lifesize profession 
will find that Mr Wolfit provides a feast. He is expressive, 
decided, and lively ; and he handles his occasional lapse 
into footlight-hugging with the sly humour of a man who 
knows all the tricks ‘of the game and is determined to use 
them. ' 

‘The Bach Family,’ by Karl Geiringer (Allen & 
Unwin), chronicles seven successive generations of musicians 
and is a monumental achievement. The first part deals 
with the rise of the family as musicians in a period of 
great national distress ; the second and longest is a study of 
Johann Sebastian, his music, life, and times; the third 
covers the considerable achievements of later Bachs and 
the decline of the family. Herr Geiringer has had access 
to quantities of new material, sorted out with rare dis- 
crimination and used with a splendid sense of proportion, 
so that his book is always clear and readable, and far more 
than the mere work of reference it could easily have 
become. There are many musical illustrations, though 
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those are by necessity rather scrappy and more tantalising 
than satisfying. However, a further volume—a sort of 
Bach family musical anthology—is being planned, which 
will make a fascinating and invaluable companion to this 
book. 

Of mountaineering books there is no end, but the 
unscaled peaks are getting fewer. After Everest, Nanga 
Parbat was the next to be conquered, and ‘ Nanga Parbat,’ 
by Karl Herrligkoffer (Elek Books) describes its conquest. 
In the disasters during the 1934 and 1937 German ex- 
peditions the mountain had claimed 39 lives, including 
that of Willy Merkl, the leader of the earlier attempt : 
and from the disasters the Germans had come to regard 
the mountain as their own and its conquest their particular 
challenge. This 1954 attempt was in fact called a Memorial 
Expedition, and reading this account written by its leader, 
and half-brother to Willy Merkl, the reader feels at times 
that the hypnotic effect of past associations all but proved 
too great an extra burden to a team for whose task com- 
plete mental concentration was essential. But fates were 
kind and an unprecedented spell of fine weather enabled 
Mermann Buhl to perform alone a superhuman dash to 
the summit which turned a haunted drama into a brilliant 
achievement. 

Anyone coming to ‘The Letters of W. B. Yeats,’ 
edited by Allan Wade (Hart-Davis), with memories of the 
imaginative letters of other major poets will at first receive 
something of a shock. Yeats was a painstaking corres- 
pondent and seems to have written the bulk of his letters, 
not as a form of conscious composition to entertain or 
amuse, but to deal with his practical affairs and to keep 
them in tidy order. It is our good fortune that his practical 
affairs arose from his working life as a poet. This impres- 
sion, though, only holds initially. It is quite true that 
there is little obvious warmth in the majority of the 
letters here collected, but this very fact is indicative of 
the individual approach of Yeats in his dedicated life as a 
poet. He accepted the day-labour of being a writer as 
a natural thing. It might lead him into intricate con- 
troversy or high-spirited manceuvres when scheming to 
get a play produced. There are many letters to various 
people on such things. It certainly concerned him with 
mundane ways of getting sufficient money to live on when 
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he first came to London. In retrospect these particular 
letters are quite moving for the picture they conjure up of 
a wholly serious young man having no other thought in 
his head but that he was a poet, and that all things must 
take him in the direction of the poet’s increase. The 
later letters fill out. His interests widened and _ his 
understanding intimacy with so many of his correspondents, 
though only hinted at here—he was never a demonstrative 
letter-writer—provide a fertile biographical background 
and the intellectual raw material for the great poems. 
Indeed, some of the most exciting elements in the book 
are the letters written around the period when the now- 
famous poems were coming into being. The total force 
of the letters is a cumulative force: the evocation of 
Yeats a subtle growing awareness and recognition. He 
always had opinions which he expressed clearly and 
definitely—and he had that absolute simple sense of all 
great poets which so often surprises with its practical 
value. 

The book is studded with invaluable aphorisms applied 
to the widest possible range of creative interests. He is 
equally terse and contributive about the murderous 
politics of the Irish theatre. In recounting stories this 
terseness changes to understatement of the rarest kind and 
his sense of dramatic effect never falters, as in his account 
of the day when he was rehearsing a speech in the empty 
Carnegie Hall in New York aud at the end, himself moved 
to tears, was surprised by a burst of clapping from the 
dark auditorium. ‘ As you may have guessed,’ he wrote, 
‘it was the Irish caretaker.’ 

Unlike the letters of Keats, these letters would pro- 
bably not mean much to any reader unacquainted with 
the poet’s verse. But to anyone familiar with the magni- 
ficent personal joy in human experience, in the perfected 
vehicle in which Yeats paraded his profound honesty as 
man and poet, these letters reverberate with exciting 
undertones and overtones. 








